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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Our appeal to members for contribu- 
tions of unused books for the ‘increase 
of the Circulating and Reference libraries 
at Hyslop House has had an immediate 
and gratifying response. The Society's 
thanks are due to Dr. L-.R.G. Crandon, to 
Mr. Blewett Lee, and to Mrs. J. B. Ryan 
daughter of the late Mr. S. B. Averill of 
Canton, S. D., who has presented many 
books from her father’s library to the 
Society. In all, we shall have well over 
200 books to add to the Library shelves. 
Many of these are works in constant de- 
mand, such as those by Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Sir A. Conan Doyle. Others are 
scarce books, long since out of print. A 
full list has been prepared and will be 
found at the end of the present number 
of the Journal. To all three donors we 
tender our sincerest thanks and we hope 
that others will follow their good ex- 
ample in enriching the A.S.P.R. with 
further individual contributions. 

* oe RK 

We would impress upon all readers of 
the Journal the desirability of strengthen- 
ing the financial support available for spe- 
cific lines of Research at Hyslop House. 
Prominent among these arises the ques- 
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tion of a subsidy for the nonprofessional 
medium. There are certain psychics in 
private life who are known to the Re- 
search Committee or to the officers of 
the Society and Section as very promis- 
ing subjects. But as they are situated 
these cannot afford to give their time 
without some material compensation or 
security against the loss of remunerative 
occupation on which they are dependent 
for a livelihood. It is obvious, moreover. 
that as long as the Society is dependent 
upon the employment of professional 
mediums for experimental work, so long 
vill that work be exposed to all the ser- 
ious drawbacks incidental to professional 
mediumship. Therefore every encourage- 
ment should be given to those who 
would be ready and willing to devote 
their time and gifts wholeheartedly to 
the service of Psychic Research yet can- 
not afford to do so without some material 
backing. 
xk ROK OK 

A second requisite for experimental Re- 
search Work is the equipment of a 
Laboratory with apparatus for investiga- 
tion. Among the apparatus desired would 
be certain types of instruments for ‘com- 
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munication’ such as are being tried out 
in London, Brussels, and elsewhere. In 
this category may be placed one or two 


other mechanical devices of American 


origin of which we have received intet- 
esting reports. There is also the question 
of a proper scientific equipment for ex- 
periments in psychic photography in- 
volving the use of invisible rays either 
ultra-violet or ultra-red, the provision of 
flashlight apparatus and the quartz lens, 
etc. There is a great opportunity coming 
for the advance of this line of research. 
But progress on these lines will call for 
private munificence on the part of those 
tinembers and others whose interest will 
take the practical form of donations to 
the Research Committee. 


* * Ke K 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
SPIRITUALISM 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Your invitation for authoritative com- 


ment on the “alleged” Pastoral Letter 


published by you as coming from the 
Catholic Bishop of Minas, Brazil, appear- 
ing in the June issue, 1931, of ‘Psychic 


Research, “I offer the following: 


The letter published by “Boletin Es- 
pirita’, in its February edition, reprinted 
from the “Revista de Spiritismo,” Lisboa, 
Portugal, Jan-Feb., 1928, was first trans- 
lated verbatim and in its entirety in 
“The International Psychic Gazette,” of 
London, November, 1926, p.22, from 
“La Revue Spirite” of Paris. You will 
also find reference to it in “Psychic 
Science Quarterly” of London, January, 
1927, p.327. 


M. Pascal Forthuny of Paris, cor- 
respondent of ‘The International Psychic 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Gazette,” broadcast an inquiry among 


his Brazilian correspondents with a view 
of ascertaining the facts in connection 


with the published letter, in order to es- 
tablish its authenticity, and elicited the 
information that the Bishop’s name was 
Monseigneur D. Francisco Federio, that 
the words “de Juiz” referred to his place 
of residence, that he was a real person- 
age, and did issue the Pastoral letter, 
but that this letter was issued in 1916,— 
fifteen years ago. 


One of M. Forthuny’s correspondents 
mentions the fact “that Bishop Federio 
was ‘Patriarch of the Brazilian Catholic 
Church, which had become detached 
from the Mother Church at Rome on the 
two questions of the infallibility of the 
Pope and the liberty to study the Gospels 
in Portugese, the living language of the 
Brazilian people.” He goes on to say, 
“The Bishop could not therefore be 
strictly called a ‘Roman’ Catholic, 
though he still maintained the Roman 
Catholic tradition and beliefs in all other 
respects.” 


You will find references to the above 
in my “Who’s Who in Occultism, New 
Thought, Psychism and Spiritualism” un- 
der “Federio, Monsiegneur Don Fran- 
cisco,” p. 117. 

“IT am keeping up a file on “The 
Catholic Church and Spiritualism,” refer- 
ences from which I hope to publish some- 
time in the near future, in conection with 
my reference works on Psychic and Spir- 
itualistic subjects. Let me add that letters 
addressed by me to the Bishop Federio at 
his stated address a few years ago were 
returned to me undelivered through the 
mails, or his name would have appeared 
in my “International Directory of Psychic 
Science and Spiritualism.” 


Wm. C. HARTMANN. 
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THE R-101 


DISASTER 


(CASE RECORD) 


MEDIUMSHIP OF MRS. GARRETT 
By HARRY PRICE 


The following is the record edited by Mr. H. Price and contributed . him, 
of a sitting held in London at which Flight-Lieutenant H. C. 
Irwin, Captain of the airship R-101 purported to communicate. 
It is supplemented with some official Notes and Com- 
ments which are of a very striking character. 


* eK K *K 


INTRODUCTION 


On Tuesday. October 7th, 1930, a 


séance was held at the Rooms of the 


National Laboratory of Psychical Re- 
search, the psychic being Mrs. Eileen 
Garrett, the well-known trance medium. 
There were present Mr. Harry Price, 
Honorary Director of the Laboratory, Mr. 
Ian D. Coster, assistant editor of Nash’s 
Magazine, and Miss Ethel Beenham, se- 
cretary of the Laboratory, who took down 
in shorthand a verbatim report of the 
medium’s trance utterances. 

The séance was arranged at the request 
of the editor of Nash’s Magazine and 
Mr. Coster called at the Laboratory on 


Thursday, October 2nd, to make the 
necessary arrangements. In his presence, 
Mr. Price telephoned to Mrs. Garrett 


and made an appointment for the fol- 
lowing Tuesday (October 7th,) at 3 p.m. 
Mrs. Garrett had never previously sat at 
the Laboratory, and none of the sitters 
had any previous personal experience of 
her mediumship. No communication 
passed between the officers of the Labor- 
atory and Mrs. Garrett during the in- 
terim (October 2nd, to October 7th.). At 
the time of booking, Mrs. Garrett was 
informed that Mr. Price’s friend, Mr. 
Coster, would like a sitting. She did not 
know that Mr. Coster was connected 


with Nash’s Magazine, or that we wished 
or hoped that any particular entity would 
communicate. 

The experiment was held at the sug-. 
gestion of Mr. Coster who thought it 
possible that the entity of the late Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle might communicate. 
No hint of this was conveyed to the 
medium, either before or at the séance. 
As a matter of fact, the alleged dis- 
carnate entity of Sir Arthur did manifest 
at this séance and an account of this 


portion of the experiment was duly pub- 
lished.1 


LOSS OF THE R-101 


The R-101 crashed, in flames, near 
Beauvais, France, in the early morning 
of Sunday, October Sth, 1930. News 
of the disaster reached London during 
the morning and some Sunday papers is- 
sued special editions during the day giv- 
ing a brief report of the catastrophe. 
But no detailed account was available 
to the general public until the morning 
of Monday, October 6th., when the daily 


Press published more or less accurate re- 


ports of what had happened to the air- 
ship. 


1. Nash’s Magazine, London, 
mopolitan Magazine, New York, 
existence of the ‘Irwin’ 
these articles. 


January, 1931; Cos- 
January, 1931. The 
protocol was mentioned in 
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THE SEANCE 

The séance with Mrs. Garrett was held 
in the Rooms of the National Laboratory, 
in full daylight, on Tuesday, October 
7th, 1930, and commenced at 3 p.m. 

The medium sat down in an armchair, 
the sitters taking their places at a table 
in front of her. She yawned and closed 
her eyes; then her muscles relaxed and 
she nearly slid off her chair. Her breath- 
ing became steadier and deeper and her 
face more drawn. Tears streamed down 
her cheeks. In five minutes she was en- 
tranced. 

Mrs. Garrett is “controlled” by an 
“entity,” “spirit guide,” or “trance per- 
sonality” named Uvani. It is not pro- 
posed to discuss here the nature of this 
“control.” But Uvani is stated (by him- 
self) to be an Arab and he must be 
taken on trust. It is Uvani who, through 
the vocal organs of the entranced med- 
ium, speaks in broken English and intro- 
duces to the sitters, as it were, the 
various entities who wish to com- 
municate. 

At five minutes past three Uvani an- 
nounced himself thus: “It is Uvani. I 
give you greeting, friends; peace be with 
you and in your life and in your house- 
hold!” 

Uvani then announced that Dr. Albert 
Freiherr von Schrenck-Notzing (the 
noted German psychist, who died on Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1929) wished to communi- 
cate with Mr. Price. The “meeting’’ was 
interesting but nothing veridical was 
forthcoming. 

FLIGHT-LT. H. C. IRWIN 
COMMUNICATES 

Then Uvani said in his broken English: 
“IT see for the moment I-R-V-I-N-G or 
I-R-W-I-N. He say he must do some- 
thing about it. apologises for com- 
ing. . . for interfering. speaks of 
Dora, Dorothy, Gladys. . . . for heaven’s 


. the whole 
bulk of the dirigible was entirely and ab- 


sake, give this to them. 
solutely too much for her 
Capacity.” 

Then the voice of the medium again 
changed and an entity announced that 
he was Flight-Lieutenant H. Carmichael 
Irwin, captain of the R-101. He was 
very agitated and in a long series of 
spasmodic sentences gave the listeners a 
detailed and apparently highly technical 
account of how the R-101 crashed a few 
days previously. The entity described 
how the airship sank and failed to rise; 
what was wrong with the engines, her 
design, etc. The full verbatim account 
is given below. At the conclusion of the 
very disjointed ‘communication’, the 
medium relapsed into silence and shortly 
after the “Doyle” entity manifested. 

The speech of the medium during the 
“Irwin” communication. was so rapid 
that the stenographer had a little dif- 
ficulty in taking it down, but it is not 
thought that much was lost. After the 
“Doyle” entity had communicated, the 
medium remained quite still for a min- 
ute or so and then gradually awakened 
as if from a long and restless sleep, 
with considerable yawning and stretching 
of arms. She stated she did not feel 
tired. 

VERBATIM REPORT OF “IRWIN” 

COMMUNICATION 

Uvani: I see for the moment, 
I-R-V-I-N-G- or I-R-W-I-N. He says he 
must do something about it. He is not 
coming to you—does not belong to any 
one—apologises for coming, for inter- 
fering [with our experiment?] Seems 
to be anxious to speak to a lady in the 
body. Speaks of Dora, Dorothy, Gladys. 
He says: ‘Never mind about me, but do, 
for heaven’s sake, give this to them. The 
whole bulk of the dirigible was entirely 
and absolutely too much for her engine 
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THE R-101 


It was this 


capacity. 
that made me on five occasions have to 


Engines too heavy. 


scuttle back to safety. Useful lift too 
small. Gross lift computed badly—in- 
form Control Panel. And this idea of 
new elevators totally mad. Elevator 
jammed. Oil pipe plugged. This ex- 
rset scheme of carbon and hydrogen 
is entirely and absolutely wrong. To be- 
gin with, the demand for it would be 
greater than the supply. Also let me say 
this: I have experimented with less hy- 
drogen in my own dirigible with the re- 
sult that we are not able to reach 1,000 
metres. With the new carbon hydrogen 
you will be able to get no altitude worth 
—— about. With hydrogen one ts 
able to do that quite easily. Greater lift- 
ing than helium. Explosion caused by 
friction in electric storm. Flying too low 
altitude and could never rise. Dispos- 
able lift could not be utilised. Load too 
great for long flight. Same with SL 8— 
tell Eckener. Cruising speed bad and 
ship badly swinging. Severe tension on 
the fabric which is chafing. Starboard 
strakes (?) started. Engines wrong— 
too heavy—cannot rise. Never reached 
cruising altitude—same in trials. Too 
short trials. No one knew the ship pro- 
perly. Airscrews too small. Fuel injection 
bad and air pump failed. Cooling system 
bad. Bore capacity bad. Next time with 
cylinders but bore of engine 1,100 c.c. 
but that bore is not enough to raise too 
heavy load and support weight. It had 
been known to me on many occasions that 
the bore capacity was entirely inadequate 
to the volume of structure. This I had 
placed again and again before engineer— 
without being able to enlarge capacity of 
Diesel twin valve. Had this been inter- 
changeable with larger capacity, we 
might have made it. But the structure 
no good. That actually is the case, not 
gas did not allow mixture to get to en- 
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gine—back-fired. Fuel injection bad.” 

Price: ‘“Crude oil is not inflammable.” 

Irwin: “This is inflammable. Also, to 
begin with, there was not sufficient feed 
—leakage. Pressure and heat produced 
explosion. [Explosion in cylinders, as 
entity already informed us that explosion 
on crashing was caused by friction in 
electric storm?] Five occasions I have 
had to scuttle back; three times before 
starting not satisfied with feed. Already 
a meeting, but feel desirious to put off 
and set our course and overhaul com- 
pletely against this. Weather bad for 
long flight. Fabric all water-logged and 
ship’s nose is down. Impossible to rise. 
Cannot trim. You will understand that . 
I had to tell you. There were five oc- 
casions I have had distinct trouble—new 
type of feed absolutely and entirely 
wrong. Two hours tried to rise but ele- 
vator jammed. Almost scraped the roofs 
at Achy (?). Kept to railway. At in- 
quiry to be held later it will be found 
that the super-structure of the envelope 
contained no resilience and had far too 
much weight in envelope. This was not 
so until March of this year when no 
security was made by adding of super- 
steel structure. I knew then that this 
was not a dream but a nightmare. The 
added middle section was entirely wrong 
—it made strong but took resilience awav 
and entirely impossible; too heavy and 
too much over-weighted for the capacity 
of engines. From beginning of trouble | 
knew we had not a chance—knew it to 
be the feed, and we could never rise. ] 
am anxious about the health of a lady 
and child—am very worried over every- 
thing private.” 

Medium’s voice changes, Uvani now 
speaks: “He does not come to you. Seems 
to be holding out something to us.” He 
says: “Bore, capacity, feed and gas. We 
could never rise.” [Medium relapses in- 
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to silence and after a minute or so’s 
pause, Uvani again speaks and “Irwin” 
entity appears to have gone. | 


THE OFFICIAL ATTITUDE 


Immediately after the séance, the short- 
hand notes were transcribed and copies 
of the protocol handed to various pet- 
sons, on request. The Air Ministry is in 
possession of a copy of the report; and 
its existence was made known to Sir John 
Simon who conducted the public inquiry 
into the disaster. Publication of the 
protocol was purposely delayed by the 
Administration of the Laboratory so that 
it would not disturb the work of those 
whose duty it was to collect material fo 
the public inquiry. It is not known what 
use has been made of the protocol in 
official quarters. 


It was not surprising that when the 
existence of the “Irwin” protocol becam«: 
known, it caused considerable interest ar 
Bedford, where the R-101 was built. Mr 
.X., an officer, read of the existence oi 
the “Irwin” protocol in Mr. Price's articl< 
in Nash’s Magazine (January, 1931, pub 
lished December 16th, 1930) and wrote 
to the Laboratory, asking if he could 
peruse a copy of it. Permission was given 


Mr. X. was much interested, as _ h« 
came much in contact with the officers 
and crew of the R-101. 


Mr. X. was invited to visit the Labor- 
atory and give his impressions and com- 
ments of the séance report, especially in 
regard to the technical details, terms, and 
phraseology. Mr. X. kindly consented 
and his assistance has been utilised in 
determining the value to be placed on 
the trance communication. By appoint- 
ment, he met Mrs. A. Peel Goldney, 
Honorary Treasurer to the National 
Laboratory, who recorded his comments 
and annotations. 
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GENERAL REMARKS re THE R-101 

As a preliminary to his notes on the 
trance utterances, Mr. X. gave Mrs. 
Goldney a short résumé of the history of 
the R-101. It should be emphasised that 
her informant was speaking in his pri- 
vate capacity and wot as an official of the 
department with which he is conected. 
The following remarks are important as 
bearing on the séance record: 

Previous history: The loss of the R-38 
destined to be known as the Z.R.2, in the 
Humber on August 24th, 1921: This was 
the last trial flight prior to handing this 
airship over to the United States of 
America. The airship had been out about 
thirty hours. The airship was being 
turned suddenly, whilst going at full 
speed (as a test of her capabilities): She 
broke in the middle. 

Description of the R-38: Running 
practically the whole length of the ship's 
keel was the petrol line for supplying 
the fuel to engine. Parallel and adjacent 
to this ran the electric cable. When the 
ship broke, as stated above, both the 
cable and petrol line snapped, a spark 
from the former igniting the petrol and 
causing a conflagration. 

With the fate of the R-38 in mind, the 
designer of the R-101 realised that the 
great danger for airships lay in the in- 
flammability of the petrol, and not chief- 
ly of the hydrogen gas with which the 
gas bags are filled. The petrol fumes 
being heavy, they would sink to the 
bottom of the ship. On the other hand, 
hydrogen gas being so much lighter than 
air, would rapidly rise above the airship, 
disperse in the atmosphere, and so cause 
less danger. Therefore, in designing the 
R-101, the object in view was to elimin- 
ate the petrol. This was the more im- 
portant as the ship was destined for use 
in the tropics. 

It was decided, therefore, to adopt the 
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Diesel oil engine with heavy fuel oil. A 
special type of D.O. engine was evolved 
which had, however, the disadvantage of 
being very heavy and adding consider- 
able weight to the ship. There were five 


* * * 


R-101 compared with sister ship R-100: 
The R-100 is of five million cubic feet 
capacity (and practically four thousand 
horse power); the R-101 was a five-and- 


. a-half million cubic feet capacity, with 


barely 2,500 horse power. The power in 


After preliminary trials, it was 
recognized that the ship was too heavy to 
undertake trips abroad in her then con- 
dition. Modifications of structure were 
necessary and, to effect these, the ship 
was put back into her shed and (a) a 
further gas bag added by inserting a new 
compartment or bay and (d) a certain 
amount of weight was also eliminated 
by reducing passenger accommodation. 

After the alterations it was confident- 
ly anticipated that the increased “lift” 
was ample for the voyage to India to be 
safely undertaken. 

The R-101 left her shed after the 
modifications described above and was 
taken to the mooring tower on Wednes- 
day, September 30th, 1930. It was in- 
tended that she should have undertaken 
a twenty-four hour trial flight, but actual- 
ly this was cut down to a sixteen hour 
trial flight which took place on October 
ist, 1930. As was revealed by the subse- 
quent public inquiry, no official report 
could be produced of this trial flight. 
But presumably it was considered safe 
to proceed to India as per schedule. 

Start of the R-101 on her last trip: 
The consensus of opinion of those who 
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THE LAST FLIGHT OF THE R-101 
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of these D.O. engines installed, and 
whereas a sixth would have been ad- 
visable in so far as power was the con- 
sideration, the resultant wezght made this 
quite impracticable. 

a 

the R-101 could not be increased because 
of the impossibility of adding further 
weight. This 2,500 horse power was the 
minimum possible for safety; but even 
so, was preferable to the use of petrol 
and its attendant risks. 


witnessed the start of the R-101 was that 
she “got away” badly when the airship 
left; it was observed by all that in spite 
of the added section (the new bay), an 


abnormal quantity of water ballast had 
to be released in order to enable the ship 
to rise the small amount necessary in 
order to clear the mooring tower. After 
leaving, she appeared to sink, but upon 
her engines being put into action, she 
gradually began to climb by dynamic 
lift. The ship left her moorings at 8 p.m. 


It was apparent to all onlookers that 
the ship appeared very heavy. Shortly 
after leaving, the R-101 ran into heavy 
rain and squalls. The water on the fabric 
admittedly added anything from four to 
six tons of weight to the ship, just as a 
wet umbrella is heavier than a dry one. 

Popular theories. Popular opinion in 
Bedford was to the.effect that the weight 
of the water due to rain proved too 
much for the engines, which were the 
first of.their kind to be constructed in any 
country. It was confidently thought that 
had the R-101 possessed the greater en- 
gine power of the R-100, the disaster 
might have been avoided. 
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“DASASTER 


NOTES ON THE SEANCE RECORD 


Mr. X. has kindly annotated the verbatim notes of the séance and his com- 
ments and those of “Irwin’s” are placed in parallel columns so that correspon- 
dences may be easily noted. Mr. X.’s observations are in the right-hand column. 
The “Irwin” statements that appear remarkable have been emphasised by using 
capital letters; answers to obscure passages are in italics. 


“TRWIN” 
“The whole bulk of the dirigible was 


entirely and absolutely too much for her 
engine capacity.” 


Engines too heavy. 


“It was this that made me on five oc- 
casions have to scuttle back to safety.” 


“Useful lift too small.” 
“Gross lift computed badly—inform con- 


trol panel.” 


‘This idea of new elevators totally mad.’ 


“Elevator jammed.” 


“Oil pipe plugged.” 


COMMENTS 


This statement agrees with popular opin- 
ton. (Official opinion?) 


This statement agrees with popular opin- 
ion. (Official opinion ?) 

X. says that on several occasions the 
ship returned to the mooring tower 
earlier than was scheduled. Further, after 
returning from Hendon Air Display, she 
actually had to discharge two tons of 
fuel oil to keep her afloat until she made 
home. (The farmer on whose ground the 
oil descended claiming compensation. ) 
As recorded above in notes, modifications 
were undertaken with a view to rectify- 
ing this heaviness. 


This is obvious from ballast discharged 
io enable her to rise. 


Yes—or ship would not have been heavy 
at tower. 


Obscure. If veridical it would suggest 
that a new design of elevator had been 
contemplated, and that Irwin knew of 
this. 


Thought probable by many informed 
opinions. 


Obscure. 
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“This exorbitant scheme of carbon a 4 


hydrogen is entirely and absolutely - 


wrong. 


To begin with, the demand for it would 
be greater than the supply.” 


“Also let me say this: I have experi- 
mented with less hydrogen in my own 
dirigible with the result that we are not 
able to reach 1,000 metres.” 


“With the new carbon hydrogen you will 
be able to get no altitude worth speaking 
about. With hydrogen one is able to do 
that quite easily.” 
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THE TIME OF THE R-101 FLIGHT, A 
. RIES OF EXPERIMENTS WAS CONTEM- 
PLATED WITH THE IDEA OF BURNING A 
MIXTURE OF HYDROGEN AND OIL FUEL 
(7.e., OF CARBON AND HYDROGEN; COM- 
MONLY KNOWN AS HYDROCARBON ). THIS 
WAS TO FORM THE BASIS OF PROPOSED 
EXPERIMENTS. —THE- HYDROGEN WOULD 
HAVE BEEN OBTAINED FROM THE GAS 
BAGS, AND THE CARBON FROM THE .OIL 
FUEL OF THE SHIP. FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
THIS EXPERIMENT AT CARDINGTON, A 
SPECIAL GAS MAIN HAD BEEN INSTALLED 
FROM THE GAS PLANT TO THE ENGINE 
TEST HOUSE, TO BE UTILISED THERE IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH OIL FUEL. No EXx- 
PERIMENT HAD ACTUALLY TAKEN PLACE 
AT THE TIME OF THE FLIGHT, BUT PRE- 
PARATIONS WERE IN PROCESS. ‘THIS 
WOULD HAVE CONSISTED IN A HIGHLY 
TECHNICAL AND IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT 
—AND WOULD BE UNLIKELY TO BE 
KNOWN OF OUTSIDE OFFICIAL CIRCLES. 


Refers to previous passage and suggests 
that there would have been no hydrogen 
to spare for mixing with the oil fuel. 
Very probable. 


Quite possible. 


Quite possible. 
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“Greater lifting than helium.” 


“Explosion caused by friction in electric 
storm.” 


“Flying too low altitude and could never 
rise.” 


“Disposable lift could not be utilised.” 
“Load too great for long flight.” 


“Same with S.L.8.—tell Eckener.” 


“Cruising speed bad and ship badly 
swinging.” 


“Severe tension on the fabric, which is 
chafing.” 


“Starboard strakes started.” 


“Engines wrong—too heavy, cannot rise.” 


“Never reached cruising altitude—same 
in trials.” 


‘Too short trials.” 
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This is obscure in this connection, but 
the statement is actually correct: ie., 
there is greater lift with hydrogen than 
with helium. 


Slightly obscure. But the danger from 
electric storm is relevant and real. 


Very probable and borne out by evidence 
at inquiry. 


All disposable lift—z.e., water ballast-— 
had been already utilised at starting. 


Very probable. 


THE S.L.8 HAS BEEN VERIFIED AS THE 
NUMBER OF A GERMAN AIRSHIP—S.L. 
STANDING FOR SHUTTE LANZ. THIS VERI- 
FIED ONLY AFTER X. HAD BEEN THROUGH 
COMPLETE RECORDS OF GERMAN  AIR- 
SHIPS (7. @., IT WAS NOT KNOWN TO HIM 
OFFHAND.)—BUT IT WOULD BE KNOWN 
TO IRWIN. Dr. ECKENER IS THE CON- 
STRUCTOR OF THE “GRAF ZEPPELIN.” 


Highly probable. 
correct. 


Language technically 


Very probable. Terms correct. 


Very probable. ‘‘Strakes,” originally a 
naval expression, subsequently also em- 
ployed in connection with airships. 
Strakes are longitudinal plates running 
parallel in successive strata, so to speak, 
and forming the sides of ship. Irwin 
was a naval commander. 


In accordance with known facts. 


In accordance with known facts. 


Yes, admitted. 
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THE R-101 
“No one knew the ship properly.” 


“Airscrews too small.” 


“Fuel injection bad and air pump failed.” 
“Cooling system bad.” 


“Bore capacity bad.” 


“Next time with cylinders but bore of 
engine 1,100 c.c. but that bore is not 
enough to raise too heavy load and sup- 
port weight.” 


“It had been known to me on many oc- 
casions that the bore capacity was en- 
tirely inadequate to the volume of struc- 
ture.” 


“This I had placed again and again be- 
fore engineer—without being able to en- 
large capacity of Diesel twin valve.” 


“Had this been interchangeable with 
larger capacity, we might have made it.” 


“But the structure no good. That actual- 
ly is the case: hot gas did not allow mix- 


ture to get to engine.” 


“Back-fired. Fuel injection bad.” 


[Mr. Price’s remark:] “Crude oil is not 
inflammable.” 


DISASTER 
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This is felt to be so. 


This is believed by many of informed 
opinion to be correct. The airscrews 
were, as a matter of fact, substituted for 
those originally designed for the ship. 


Sensible, and probable. 
Sensible, and probable. 


The expression used is correct—but 
truth of statement cannot be gauged at 
this stage. 


If cubic inches were used instead of ex- 
pression cubic centimetres (i.e., if this. 
sentence ran “Next time, with cylinders 
and with bore of engine 1,100 cubic in- 
ches. But that—z.e., R-101’s—bore not 
enough, etc.) this would make sense. 


THIS LANGUAGE IS TECHNICALLY COR- 
RECT, AND MIGHT HAVE BEEN IRWIN’S 
OPINION. IT IS AN OPINION THAT 
COULD ONLY BE EXPRESSED BY AN EXPERT 
IN THE SUBJECT, AND NOT ONE THAT 
WOULD BE ON THE LIPS OF THE ‘MAN 
IN THE STREET.’ 


Obscure. 


Obscure. 


Obscure. But speaking very generally 
and as a whole, it conveys sense. 


Very possible. 


Back-firing implies inflammability. Mr. 
Price voiced a popular opinion in saying 
crude oil is not inflammable. 
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“This is inflammable.” 


“Also, to begin with, there was not suf- 
ficient feed—leakage.” 


“Pressure and heat produced explosion.” 
“Five occasions I have had to scuttle 


back.” 


“Three times before starting not satisfied 
with feed.” 


“Already a meeting, but feel desirous to 
push off and set our course and overhaul 
completely against this.” 


“Weather bad for long flight.” 


“Fabric all water-logged and ship’s nose 
is down.” 


“Impossible to rise.” 


“Cannot trim.” 


“New type of feed entirely and absolute- 
ly wrong.” 


“Two hours tried to rise but elevator 
jammed.” 


“Almost scraped the roofs at Achy.” 


THE R-101 DISASTER 


It was inflammable at high temperatures 
—this is, it would be inflammable after 
compression in the cylinder of R-101, 
and could back-fire. 


Technically O.K. 
Pressure and heat would produce ex- 
plosion. 


See above. 
Very likely. 


Obscure. 


Quite true. 


True. 


Right. 


Right. Trouble with this before. A dif- 
ficult ship to trim, and this may have 
been due to deficient engine power. 


The feed from the ship’s tanks had been 
changed from a motor feed to a hand 
pump feed. The remark is therefore very 
possibly relevant. 


Very likely. 


ACHY IS NOT SHOWN ON _ ORDINARY 
MAPS. BuT IT JS SHOWN ON SPECIAL 
LARGE SCALE ORDNANCE FLYING MAPS 
SUCH AS IRWIN WAS IN POSSESSION OF. 
ACHY IS A SMALL VILLAGE, 10 MILES 
NORTH OF BEAUVAIS, AND WOULD BE ON 
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THE R-101 


“Kept to railway.” us 


“At inquiry to be held later it will be 
found that the super-structure of the en- 
velope contained no resilience and had 
far too much weight.” 


“This was not so until March of this 
year when no security was made by add- 
ing of super-steel structure.” 


“IT knew then that this was not a dream 
but a nightmare.” 


“The added middle section was entirely 
wrong. It made strong, but took re- 
silience away and entirely impossible. 
Too heavy and too much over-weighted 
for the capacity of engines.” 


“From beginning of trouble, I knew we 
had not a chance—knew it to be the 
feed and we could never rise.” 
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THE R-101’s ROUTE. IT WAS STATED IN 
EVIDENCE BY FRENCH OFFICIALS (THOUGH 
THEIR EVIDENCE WAS DISCREDITED) THAT 
AT Porx (14 MILES NORTH OF ACHY) 
THE AIRSHIP WAS SEEN TO BE ONLY 300 
FEET FROM THE GROUND. 


Correct. 


Correct. It was the most rigid ship that 
had ever been constructed. The envelope 
is also considered to have contained per- 
haps too much weight. 


Obscure. It suggests sense but won't 
really bear criticism. It is not sheer non- 
sense. 


Obscure. The entity meant perhaps that 
whereas the trip to India was going to 
be a “dream,” it turned out to be a 
nightmare.” 


Very sensible comment. Very probably 
the case. 


Sensible and possible. But obviously im- 
possible to verify. 


CONCLUSION 


One does not have to be a spiritualist 
to realise that the protocol of the “Ir- 
win” entity obtained through the med- 
iumship of Mrs. Garrett is, in many 
Ways, a very remarkable document. 

The medium, it is understood, has 
hever possessed any sort of engine or 
motor car and knows nothing about 
aeronautics or engineering. 

The building and handling of an air- 
ship is a very specialised business, in 





which a number of technical 
peculiar to the industry, are used. 

How many women, taken at random, 
would understand the use of such terms 
as: “Useful lift,” “gross lift,” “Control - 
Panel,” “elevator” (as applied to the 
raising of an airship), “hydrocarbon,” 
“disposable lift,” “cruising speed,” “ten- 
sion on fabric,’ “starboard  strakes,”’ 
“cruising altitude,” ‘‘airscrews,” “fuel in- 
jection,” “‘trim,” “volume of structure,” 


terms, 
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etc? Very few men would be able to 
reel off in rapid succession such a string 
of terms with any degree of relevancy. 
And every term used 7s relevant, and the 
statements made are, in nearly every case, 
entirely correct or probably or reasonably 
correct. 

“We almost scraped the roofs at 
Achy” is a striking statement. One of 
the compilers of this report spent an en- 
tire morning trying to find the place on 
a number of French motoring and road 
maps. He failed. It was only when a 
large-scale railway map of France was 
studied that the place was discovered. 
Baedeker’s Northern France (Fifth Ed. 
1909) does not mention the place, and 
it is not even listed in such a detailed 
and comprehensive work as Michelin’s 
motoring guide, France. It is, in fact, a 
very small village, on the main line be- 
tween Amiens and Beauvais. As Mr. X. 
points out, Flight-Lt. Irwin would be in 
the possession of a large scale map of 
the district over which he was flying and 
as the ship was in such a terrible predica- 
ment (‘we almost scraped the roofs’’) 
he, as captain, was undoubtedly follow- 
ing the route with the greatest observa- 
tion and apprehension. 

The “hydro-carbon” observation is 
likewise remarkable and as the experi- 
ments were a more or less official secret, 
it seems unlikely that Mrs. Garrett could 
have been normally aware that they had 
taken place. 3 

Thought-transference, it is considered, 
can be ruled out of the experiment with 


Not one of the small 
group of sitters was consciously thinking 
about the disaster; no one present had 
any technical knowledge of airships or 


their engines; the name of Irwin had not 
been mentioned, and the disaster had not 
been discussed. It came as a great sur- 
prise to the listeners when the alleged 
“Irwin” entity manifested. 


Mrs. Garrett. 


The Shiitte Lanz reference is interest- 
ing. One of the writers of this report 
asked a number of friends, at random, 
whether they had ever heard of the 
name: not one could place it. Even Mr. 
X. had some trouble in tracing the refer- 
ence. The “Dr. Eckener’’ reference is 
not so remarkable, as this German air- 
ship constructor is well known; but it 
would have been interesting to have as- 
certained, before the public inquiry, what 
percentage of women had heard of the 
name. 


It is not the intention of the compilers 
of this report to discuss whether the med- 
ium were really controlled by the discar- 
nate entity Irwin, or whether the utter- 
ances emanated from her subconscious 
mind or those of the sitters. “Spirit” or 
“trance personality’ would be equally in- 
teresting explanations—and equally re- 
markable. There is no real evidence for, 
either hypothesis. But it is not the inten- 
tion of the writers of this report to discuss 
hypotheses, but rather to put on record 
the detailed account of a remarkably in- 
teresting and thought-provoking experi- 
ment. 
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‘SDISCARNATE KNOWLEDGE” 


PART II (ADDENDUM) & PART III 


Record of Psychic Communications received by 
William T. Glover through the medium X. 


THE SCIENCE OF HARMONY 
Addendum to Part II. 


‘Harmony’ the communicators assert 
“is the concurrent functioning in all of 
its parts of that consciousness which 
comprises the will and Mind’’—on the 
subliminal side—which is the product of 
the vast accumulation of experience 
garnered during the course of evolution. 
This predicates a continuity of experience 
“gained through toil and travail through 
an endless course of painful evolution.” 

The harmony spoken of is a matter of 
very gradual development in the inner 
structure of the psyche and is not clearly 
apparent in the confusion and stress of 
earth-life. “You can little realize now” 
they say “the felicity of that peace so 
often alluded to by Christ until the un- 
natural and stilted conditions of earth- 
life have been removed.” But they add 
that we are ‘living at the dawn of a new 
age which will usher in conditions upon 
earth similar to those of this life’. 

“The psyche, or entity, enters into this 
life a victim to many conflicting de- 
sires. The law of the Survival of the 
Fittest has not yet lost its hold upon him, 
and it requires complete regeneration or 
re-birth before he can enter that state of 
tranquility which is essential to the soul's 
happiness and wellbeing. The instinct of 
acquisitiveness is specially spoken of as 
deterrent to progress. It is the effort to 
enlighten and assist a dark world which 
opens within the psyche a passage for the 
entrance of a higher order of knowledge. 
In the discarnate state, these communi- 


cators say that they are adjusted to har- 
monious conditions. “Were our environ- 
ment .inharmonious” they say “we should 
find ourselves unable to remain. ‘‘Dissat- 
isfaction is a condition of the will, and 
the will in this state, left unhampered, 
can experience only such conditions as 
are agreeable to it.” 

The environment of the liberated 
psyche is again pictured as the ex- 
teriorization or expression of creative 


thought and will. It retains most of the’ 


familiar symbols rendered habitual by 
the earth-experience. Association is con- 
trolled by spiritual attunement: but this 


does not debar the individual from seek- 


ing or visiting other levels. By a little 
extra effort this can be done, and it is 
only when they have no further interest 
in such visits that they relapse into their 
normal or natural state. 
ee OK OK OX 
RELATION BETWEEN MATTER 
AND SPIRIT 

A short essay on this topic concludes 
this section of the communications. The 
message forms no part of the regular 
series. It was received through inspira- 
tional writing by the sensitive when ab- 
sent from the circle, and was left un- 
dated. It purports to come from Dar- 
win (or the Darwin group). The gen- 
eral import is to attempt a reconciliation 
between the two contradictory concep- 
tions of spirit (a) as transcending matter 
and (b) as partaking of its nature by 
offering a definition of spirit as a form 
of substance. In this way the materialist 
is stated to be wrong only in so far as 
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he denies the varying degrees of matter 
(substance) ; he is right in his insistence 
that the ultimate reality must of necessity 
consist of ‘matter’ using this term, of 
course, not to connote any sort of phy- 
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sical 


substance 
holding all attributes of form and ex- 


material, but essential 


tension. We come now to the script 
given by the communicator ZOAN, which 
forms a separate part. (Part Ill). 


* Ke K K * 


PART III 


THE “ZOAN” SCRIPT 

The presence of the communicator 
ZOAN has characterized the develop- 
ment of the mediumship of X.. . Early 
in its progress this personality took con- 
trol and has held it more or less con- 
sistently throughout the later phases of 
its development. Much of the teaching 
which has come through X... . is osten- 
sibly attributable directly to ZOAN and 
with regard to the rest, readers who have 
studied the script thus far given will have 
seen traces of his influence in the earlier 
messages. At the beginning of the last 
series, however, Zoan’s control gained in 
strength until his personality seemed to 
blend with the mediumship itself. He 
became, as he quaintly expressed it, “The 
man behind the scenes’. He seems to be 
the link between the sensitive and those 
on a higher plane of thought from which 
these teachings purport to come. In this 
we see a parallel to other writings which 
suggest that ‘mediumship’ is not a phe- 
nomenon existing on this side only, but 
is equally a condition needed for the 
transmission of idea in concrete form 
and symbol capable of recognition by the 
intellect of the living. 

In order thoroughly to comprehend 
the Zoan script, some allowance must 
be made for his tendency to braggadocio. 
There is observed in some of his remarks 
an admixture of mirth and exaggeration, 
yet these are sometimes co-existent with 
an intense seriousness of purpose and 


a profound depth of vision. 


Claiming at first to be the ‘guide’ of 
G. . . , Zoan later established himself 
as the sensitive’s control. But there has 
always been a question in the minds of 
both sitters as td his real identity. As 
to whether he is an actual independent 
intelligence or a dramatization of some 
portion of the personality of the sensitive 
must be left to a wider research to deter- 
mine. His province has always been that 
of director and dictator throughout. For 
this reason, much of the personal ele- 
ment is interspersed with his teachings. 


SITTING I. Jan. 8, 1929. 


Zoan opened with a note of encour- 
agement. He alluded to the prevalent 
epidemic of influenza, to which X... . 
had fallen a victim; promising that its 
fury should spend itself before it should 
lay its hold onG... Addressing G., he 
said “It is your business to keep the line 
as clear as possible. Select those times 
and places which are reasonably free 
from ‘static’ ” 


G. “You speak of ‘static’. Is it present 
in this room in an objectionable 
degree?” 

C. “Very much indeed. It has come to 
an issue when either this work must 
fail, or you must quit an unhappy en- 
vironment so that we may see to its 
completion. . A lack of harmony 


in the community at large. Flee from 
the ignorance and the folly of those 
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who would thwart Divine ends. 

We tell you implicitly that if you can 
see your way clear to continue even 
for a short period away from the mis- 
erable environmental conditions here 
we shall not only be able to transmit 
one book, but many. . . . Hasten; for 
there is a tremendous onslaught—a 
gigantic pressure from spiritual realms 
which is bearing upon all mankind. 
The walls must be broken; the veil 
rent. Spirituality and Materiality shail 
untimately join hands: two worlds 
must converge as one. 

“IT am the man behind the scenes;— 
the silent partner as it were—to use 
one of your business phrases. We have 
so far given but the prelude of other 
mighty expressions, soon to follow 
You of this dull life do not live—you 
barely exist... . If you could but ex- 
perience exaltation of the wonderful 
cosmic forces which play through my 
being! I delight—I exult in our spirit- 
ual triumph over the pale earth,—over 
its disappointments, its losses, its in- 
finite travail and its wasting away. 
Hear and delight with us. Joy is un- 
bounded, a living, vital fact and in- 
fluence. Sorrow is a ghost which has 
only a fleeting illusory existence. . . 
We can think of your ‘ego’ only in as- 
tronomical dimensions. We deplore 
your limitations as receiving sets. The 
wires have got tangled by the futile 
and wasteful outcroppings of your 
petty fears... . Rightly to apply our 
God-given reason to practical ends we 
must not neglect to increase the horizon 
of our vision, too often circumscribed. 
Those who reason without spirituality, 
reason as fools; for they do not take 
into consideration sufficient data to 
warrant reliable conclusions.”’ 

SITTING II. January 10, 1929. 
Zoan discussed various methods of 


communication with the sitters who had 
been experimenting. He recorded his 
preference for the specific form chosen 
as being the only one which could render 
the sensitive a perfect instrument. “De- 
tailed knowledge” he said “Can only be 
given when you are able to receive our 
thoughts verbatim” and added: 


“We shall soon, by such practice, 
be enabled to send through detailed 
knowledge upon any and all subjects, 
so that such a feat as quoting page 
after page from various works by var- 
ious authors will not be an impossible 
one. Without having access to any 
books of reference, it will in time be 
possible for you to treat of many’ 
phases of Science and Philosophy in a 
strictly technical and detailed manner. 

. When you have attained to this 
rank as an instrument of perfection, 
it will not be impossible for us to 
communicate through you in several 
languages with which you yourself are 
not, and have never been, familiar. 
Saint Paul spoke of man having cer- 
tain gifts: one such gift was the gift 
of tongues.” 


SITTING III. Jan. 13, 1929. 


In response to G. .. who wished to 
know whether there was any title by 


which he should greet the communicator, 
Zoan said: 


“Titles are scarcely permissible in 
our sphere. Names and _ authority 
count for naught. I am reminded of a 
certain king who proclaimed that he 
would make every man in his empire 
a duke, so that the title wouldn't 


mean anything. . . . It is the soul that 
counts: the selfhood which must be 
perfected. . . . Little care have we 


for what a man has been: it is what 


he is in the NOW.” 
G. . . asked ‘Is it true that all that ever 
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was or shall be exists in the eternal 
Present ?’ 


ZOAN. (C). “Yes and No. From a 
philosophical standpoint there is hardly 
a Past or a Future: but for all practical 
purposes such a concept is valid. 
Join those happier throngs who bathe 
in the rhythm of the higher cosmic 
forces. Depend more upon intuition 
and less upon your own clumsy method 
of reasoning.” 


THE ANALYTIC NATURE OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE—THE SUPERIOR VALUE OF 
INTUITIVE CONCLUSIONS 


“Science deals with inert matter. 
Its province does not always include 
life in its vital, throbbing aspects 
Analysis is the opposite of synthesis. 
which is a positive, constructive pro- 
cess. Science contents itself with dis- 
section: but after all, little can be 
gained by the mere knowledge of a 
thing’s working parts. What care we 
for mere composition, when it is the 
End, the Aims which count? If by in- 
tuitive reasoning it were possible for 
you to arrive at far-reaching and exact 
conclusions, would you hesitate mere- 
ly to equip yourself with a_ better 
knowledge of stale and unimportant 
facts? Would you not rather sacrifice 
means to ends, and be content with 
the achievement? without a thought 
of the where or the wherefore thereof ? 
The creeping and crawling methods 
of inductive reasoning may suffice 
those who cannot yet adapt themselves 
to the higher cosmic methods of gain- 
ing knowledge: but in point of ef- 
ficacy, the one process transcends the 
other in the same measure that the 
flight of the soaring bird transcends 
the slow and awkward waddling of 
the tortoise. Such methods the Christ 
employed; and the world, after two 
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thousand years, has not ceased to mar- 
vel at his achievements.” 


SITTING IV. Jan. 14, 1929. 


Sitters had discussed the ‘Time’ mes- 


sage in the script of July 21, 1929. Zoan 
then spoke: 


“Anything can be accomplished in 
time. An architect sets out to com- 
plete a building. Time is required for 
its construction. First the architect 
must labor over his design: materials 
must be got together and arranged in 
order. As time progresses, the build- 
ing assumes more and more a state of 
perfection until it reaches its completed 
form. Bear in mind that there has 
been an interval of time between the 
beginning and the end of its construc- 
tion. I say that this interim has no 
existence outside the mind... . It is 
illusory. All phenomena occur in- 
stantaneously. The beginning and com- 
pletion of a structure in reality re- 
quire no time. The beginning is the 
intellectual design: the interval is the 
inability of the will to realize this de- 
sign independently of Time. Once the 
will is trained to destroy the illusion, 
then Beginning and End assume the 
aspect of oneness, and the wilful long- 
ing is transformed (transferred) into 
intellectual reality. This is why it is 
that a desire once satisfied ceases any 
longer to have existence. This is the 
germ of a great working hypothesis 
which will, if rightly applied, enable 
mortal man to utilize certain powers 
of which we are capable here.” 

“Perhaps this will throw some light 
upon what we have previously said 
about Time as being, with us, a 
matter of states and conditions, and 
of its not being, as in your case, 
objectivized by the mind. We have 
the Biblical interpretation of this in 
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the saying that ‘a thousand years is 
as but one day’ to the Supreme Ruler. 
If you were to begin some mammoth 
structure requiring several years for 
its completion and were suddenly to 
lapse into unconsciousness, and, on 
awaking, were to visualize your mental 
design as objective reality, it would 
be as though your design had been 
created instantly. This is, in reality, 
the case, inasmuch as the will, through 
the inhibitions of the flesh, has become 
blinded by certain mental concepts 
which have no true existence in the 
spirit within. Let this suffice’. 
“We shall in time be able to transmit 
exact knowledge through this med- 
iumship; but so far we are handi- 
capped, although the medium is 
readily susceptible to generalizations.” 
NOTE. If Zoan’s statement is sound, 
the constant tendency to generalization 
which is so disappointing and vexatious 
a feature of the great majority of scripts, 
would be accounted for as due to some 
mental limitation of the medium rather 
than to any want of definition in what 
the communicators seek to convey. Ob- 
viously it is always the first tendency 
to blame the intelligence communicating 
tather than to question the adequacy of 
the channel, since the messages with all 
their faults are naturally referred to 
their ostensible source. But this may in 


“some cases be quite unfair. And the in- 


equality of value seen in certain scripts 
which have lucid moments only occas- 
ionally apparent in a mass of platitude. 
would seem to suggest that the diff- 
culty lies where Zoan says it does. 
SITTING V. Jan. 22, 1929 
Note. The sittings had been carried on 
for several consecutive days and, despite 
the beneficial effect of a new environ- 
ment in which they took place, it was ap- 
parent that the medium was becoming a 


little stale. 


Zoan announced therefore 
that it was his intention to suspend work 
for a while, in order that his powers 
might recuperate. He added: 

“In the meantime we can use him 
to some advantage, for we will have 
him go over the work so far, and re- 
vise it. We have given several notes 
which are scattered through the text, 
for it was difficult to call your atten- 
tention to these at the time as we feared 
we might destroy the thread. These we 
shall point out to the psychic during 
its revision, so that he may segregate 
them from the main text.” 


A MESSAGE FROM A PSYCHIC . 
RESEARCH GROUP 


“We wish especially that a separate 
copy of this work be despatched to 
Sir Oliver Lodge. . . Lodge will rec- 
ognize our group and the value of 
the work—not so much because of its 
merit (it has been written under great 
difficulties), but because of his sympa- 
thetic understanding of a great pro- 
blem, the only intelligible solution of 
which is to reconcile two apparently 
separate and distinct bodies of know- 
ledge. We allude, of course, to the 
apparently incompatible differences of 
physical and psychical facts, which 
must be bundled in an orderly arrange- 
ment before any rational and consistent 
interpretation of Ontology can ever 
hope to be gained.””"*—The P.R. Group. 


ACHIEVEMENT AS A MEASURE 
OF GREATNESS 


“Greatness is purely relative. Great- 
ness in one realm of thought does 
not augur greatness in another. Prag- 
matism is now accepted by us as the 
only tenable conception, however much 


“Extracts from the script have, from time to 
time, been duplicated to various psychical investiga- 
tors, both in America and in Europe, including Sir 
O. Lodge. 
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our views may once have differed. 
The P.R. Group keenly realize that the 
ground over which we once struggled 
was only a temporary and transient 
standpoint, which has changed immea- 
surably since our contact with this 
plane of existence. We understand 
now that our efforts to arrive at ul- 
timates, in spite of our elaborately 
constructed systems were, for the most 
part, wasted efforts—like trying to 
prove an elephant by his trunk.” 

Not until the sitting of January 23rd, 
1929, says Mr. Glover, were the two 
participants in the work definitely in- 
formed that they were in contact with an 
S.P.R. Group, although G. had suspected 
this to be the case. The endorsement of 
the pragmatic values in research which 
is affirmed in the last communication 
marks the influence of its foremost ex- 
ponent, William James. Readers of these 
communications will watch the unfolding 
of this principle with the greater interest 
on account of the now large number of 
purported communications from the 
champion of Pragmatism which—if gen- 
uine—bespeak an individual power of 
control much more universal and well- 
sustained than is apparent in the 
majority of cases. Pragmatism may be 
defined as the appreciation of scientific 
theories strictly on the basis of the way 
in which they are found to work out in 
practice. The theory may not be demon- 
strable by physical experiment or other 
concrete mode of proof: if it is found 
to ‘work’ it has the pragmatic value and 
thus proves its worth.* 

x ee OK 


After the completion of the foregoing 
messages, the sensitive appeared suddenly 
to become dominated by an unusual in- 
fluence which resulted in the utterance 


*See Editorial Note at End. 
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of an inspirational address. This came 
as a surprise to G. . . ., who did not 
think to seize notebook and record it 
in shorthand. Subsequent efforts by G. . . 
to recall the tenor of the mesage resulted 
in the following memoranda: 


“Association of Mind with the 
higher planes of thought is but an 
actual reaching out by the mind and 
an appropriation of ideas subsisting 
in the great reservoir of thought-sub- 
stance. The mind, in its ability to 
reach to, or in a sense, to visit higher 
realms of thought is somewhat an- 
alogous to the attunement of the 
strings of a violin. If a certain string 
is properly attuned, very high notes 
may be perceived, if within the auditory 
capacity of the ear; while if not at- 
tuned, the higher note cannot be 
sensed. 


“It was also stated in the course of 
this address that Darwin would write 
a chapter dealing with the newer con- 
cept of Realism. Until recently, it 
was remarked, the sensitive had _pro- 
fessed to doubt the genuineness of the 
external source of the messages: but 
developments of recent date had ap- 
parently shaken his scepticism. He had 
been disposed to attribute the source 
of the messages to his subconscious 
self; but since receiving in a spon- 
taneous manner, a work which from 
a literary standpoint appeared so merti- 
torious as that which was given as the 
‘Introduction’ by F.W.H. Myers*, he 
seemed to be practically convinced that 
the messages came from an extraneous 
source. 


FIRST CAUSE:—WILL 


“By the fiat of Wil a_ world 
system is brought into being. Such 
systems are innumerable. There is 





*This will appear later in its right place in the series. 
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great diversity in what may be termed 
the Heterogeneity of the inherent con- 
stitution of respective systems. The 
acts of Will which called such systems 
into being are sporadic. This will is 
Being and constitutes the sum-total 
of Reality. A system once established 
by this fiat of Will becomes a system 
of law and order;—not through any 
separate act of Will, but through an 
inherent tendency in Will to express 
itself in a cloak or mental garment 
corresponding to systematic arrange- 
ment. Thus regarded, God's power is 
limited—that is to say, He cannot alter 
the laws established for the goverance 
of a given system. And yet this very 
limitation is not ultimate: for since 
it is dependent upon the non-violability 
of the laws, it requires only another 
sporadic exercise of Will to bring in- 
to existence a new order of being with 
laws and principles appropriate to its 
status. And these laws and principles 
are likewise unchangeable so long as 
the new order is held in being. 

“It is necessarily true that all con- 
ditions present in a given system must 
conform to the rules of that system, 
because it is a sine qua non that Will 
must express itself in systematic rela- 
tionships. Thus when a system is cre- 
ated, the evolutionary process may be 
an orderly mental habiliment in cor- 
respondence with the inherent tendency 
of Will which projected it into mani- 
festation. 

“An entity within a given system 
would be so regulated in its con- 
stitution by the laws controlling the 
system that it could observe and 
reason about such phenomena only as 
might be possible of observation under 
the limitations imposed by the Creative 
Will for the control of that system. 
[lence a man residing in a given. sys- 


tem could only observe effects mani- 
fested within that system: but the 
causes giving birth to these effects 
might be beyond the scope of his ob- 
servation. Therefore, while it may be 
true that a special creation is domin- 
ated by certain governing laws—laws 
which seemingly limit the power of 
the Creator—yet it is also true in an 
ultimate sense, that there is No Limita- 
tion of the Creator's power: for He 
has it always in His power at any in- 
stant, by a special fiat of His will, to 
change the system.” 
a 


SITTING VI. January 30, 1929. 


ZOAN. “You are to be congra- 
tulated upon your ability to have re- 
ceived so far, very clearly and almost 
precisely as given, some of the reflec-- 
tions of many of the brightest in- 
tellects. . . . I have not entered into 
the sensitive’s subliminal for some 
time past* and I have to blaze new 
trails and map out for you the different 
methods of manipulation. It may in- 
terest you to know that in the handling 
of the subliminal we gain power with 
practice. After one personality has oc- 
cupied it for a while it is hard for 
another to gain entire control. Let 
me say no more at this time:- I do 
not wish to disturb the ground already 
laid by William\James. One other 
word: When James has finished, it is 
desirable that the medium refrain from 
beginning at once with the Darwin 
communication. It is necessary for 
Darwin to have sufficient time in which 
to attune himself to the medium. He 
must familiarize himself with certain 
inroads of the medium’s consciousness 
before any clear-cut communications 
are possible.” 


‘ *Myers and James had been preparing the S.P R. 
papers. 
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After receiving a portion of the James tion: but you do not carry the implica- 
script contained in Part III, the sitters tions sufficiently far to get even so 
conversed about the strangeness of their much as an inkling of this conception 
contact with personalities with whom os- in its far-reaching consequences. Yout 
tensibly they could never have associated mind inclines towards a block universe 
with whilst they were in earth-life. On —lifeless—purposeless — timeless and 
this C.. . said: inert. In its logical consequence, such 


“Familiarity assists reception. The 
medium has at last succeeded, by obey- 
ing that innner longing of his being, 
in elevating himself to a plane of 
higher knowledge. Continue to seek 
enlightenment. Certain delicate an- 
tennae of the intellect which have an 
actual correspondence with the grosser 
antennae of insects, are capable of 
thus reaching out and grasping know- 
ledge. Knowledge is light, and there 
is a real correspondence between the 





ism), and in their Appendix on “The Fifth Dimen- 
sional Concept’. 


a view leads ultimately—although you 
do not realize it—to a thorough-going 
materialism. In your reasoning you 
overlook that which is of fundamental 
importance: i.e. time, history, change, 
progress, striving, hope, willing, pur- 
pose;—in a word, Evolution—which is 
but the striving and willing in man as 
in all Life, for development and per- 
fection. This is contrary to that stale, 
chilly monism which your mind de- 
picts. 


history of Epistemology (see Appendix 





—_ 


effort of the intellect to reach up to the 229% 
light and the young plant which shoots The scripts recorded in the present t 
out its branches to the sun.” series are more or less concurrent with ‘ 
(G. mentioned the Swedenborgian doc- the production and preparation of the | 
trine of correspondences between further batch of essays which will find ‘ 

the physical and the spiritual). their place in Part IV as the work of the ¢ 

C. “Knowledge cannot be individualized. P.R. Group. There is some conversa- , 
You cannot get a clear comprehension tion in these sittings relative to those { 
of the inter-relationship of things until essays which it seems scarcely necessary to t 
you are able to perceive the distinction print here, although it has a certain in- C 
between Wil] and Form. Form is In- terest. But the consideration of space it 
tellect and Mind. It corresponds to the must be held in mind by the Editor. f, 
temporal and _ spatial conditions of SITTING VII. Feb. 3, 1929. fn 
matter. These are arranged according to tl 
natural order, which is but the dress or (After reception of an instalment of fe 
trappings of Will. Will is confined by the regular book material). st 
no limits. It is pure Action and isheld C. “We are at present developing a th 
in bonds by no law. Its expresion is theory of consciousness which, when “ 
always Form—Mind—or, in another fully matured will serve as a psychical ay 
sense, Matter.’’* law equal in importance to the greatest ti 
G. had remarked to X. that perhaps laws yet discovered,—not excepting the el 
a tree might be regarded as the Galileoan principles of astronomy nor m 
form of thought of some being. the Newtonian and Einsteinian concep- in 

C. “Thought is the practical interpreta- tions of gravitation. As regards psy- tis 
*Cp. further allusions to this topic which will ap- chical conceptions, its far-reaching con: ta. 
pete SPR Communications (Realty and Symbol. Sequences have no parallel in all the in 
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on the Fifth-Dimensional Conception 

infra). This has been received by direct 

illumination from higher realms and 

comes as a part of an unusual influx 

of knowledge such as has perhaps not 

been equalled in the history of the 

world. It is the effect of this illumina- 

tion which the earth now feels and 

which threatens, by its brightness, to 

overcome the darkness of obscurity 

which has so far gripped man in its 

coils.” | 

The two sitters had been discussing the 
Einstein theory as expounded in its later 
developments in the daily press. The 
phenomenon of the appearance of minds 
capable of the reception of these new 
and revolutionary ideas, so abstruse in 
their nature, and of wills demanding the 
solution of cosmic problems on_ these 
hyper-geometrical lines, is one which it- 
self calls for explanation on psycholo- 
gical grounds. It is part of a new kind 
of mental stress acting with imperious 
force upon the mentalities of men and 
there is nothing in their environmental 
conditions or habit of life to account for 
it. It is a new psychical or psychological 
factor, and whence it comes with its de- 
mand for intellectual expression is some- 
thing of a mystery unless it may be re- 
ferred to the impact of another and 
superior plane of illumination such as 
these communications suggest. Parallel 
to this “mathematical” urge is the newly 
apparent power of conception and recep- 
tion of creative idea in the mechanics of 
electrical and chemical science; the im- 
mensely increased power noticeable of an 
inspirational element in the literary, ar- 
tistic, or musical output among the more 
talented exponents of these arts; and the 
incredibly greater facility now apparent 
in their production. All these things pro- 


claim a spiritual impulse or urge of a 
dominant nature quite transcending the 
average brain-power of the individual 
however well-educated or abundantly in- 
formed by study. 


THE CONCEPT OF HYPER-SPACE. 


(Fourth and Fifth Dimensions.) 


“We might add that the principles of 
this conception are not original with us. 
No thought is original’ (as having its 
source in the individual consciousness. 


Ed.). 


“Einstein is under direct illumination 
from these planes. His subliminal self is 
under the manipulation of Faraday. It is 
in accordance with the scheme of things 
that any discoverer be credited with a 
discovery which, in the true sense, is only 
a revelation. Such a mind as that of the 
discoverer is praiseworthy and deserving 
only in regard to his power of recep- 
tivity’ (for this he has presumably the 
credit of having set his will to enhance.). 


“Genius is an unconscious willful 
groping of the soul toward light. Jesus 
realised this and expressed it in the ap- 
propriate words ‘Seek and ye shall find.’ 
‘Ask and it shall be given you... .’ 
The noblest of thought usually comes in 
snatches or fragments. The power of 
genius is intermittent, thus correspond- 
ing with the psychical laws that govern 
every form of mediumship. Enter the 
workship of a great artist; follow his 
labors in the development of any price- 
less jewel of art; and you will find, not 
the jewel ready cut, but only the dia- 
mond in the rough. A thousand experi- 
ments he tries; but these are only the 
means of rendering himself receptive dur- 
ing one of those inspired moments in 
which, by a single stroke of his brush, a 
work of genius is produced.” 
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NOTE BY FREDERICK BLIGH BOND 


The following passages bearing upon 
the Glover scripts are quoted from the 
record of a series of communications 
recently received through the hand of 
Mrs. Jane Revere Burke (author of “The 
One Way’). They are given in response 
to my attempts to establish a ‘cross-cor- 
respondence’. I participated in their pro- 
duction at the request of the communi- 
cator and as the guest of Mr. E. S. Mar- 
tin at whose house the sittings took place. 
The record will be published in full later 
on under the title chosen by William 
ftames “LET US IN”. 


June 10, 1931. 


“Your thought on any given subject 
is gathered up and added to that 
thought throughout the ages. The 
dross will be discarded and the little 
added perfect contribution, being an 
accretion to the whole, will endure.” 

(FBB. ‘Why, it’s like welding). 

“No, not like welding new parts to 
the former perfect parts, but like the 
growth of cells in a living organism. 
Therefore seek truth and pursue it. All 
that is valuable will be an enduring 
contribution”... . 


(Mrs. Burke. ‘I'd like to make 

a remark. Mr. Bond and I have both 

been interested in a script by a sen- 

sitive in Georgia. Does W.J. endorse 
his use of that medium?) 

“Behind this message I stand for 
every word that has come through. I 
had a part, but not sole, control of the 
other message. . . . There is a cross- 
correspondence but the other medium 


has not worked almost exclusively for 
me.” 


June 11, 1931. 


(FBB. “William James: I would 
be grateful if you would try to give 
me a single passage which shall in- 
dicate clearly by a ‘cross-correspon- 
dence with the ‘Glover’ scripts, the 
identity of the thoughts expressed. 
Will you prescribe the conditions 
under which you can best obtain this 
for us?’) 

W.J. “The way that you can prove 
to others the truth of these writings is 
simply by living them yourselves. If 
they want to be sceptical, they will 
not be prevented by proof. If they 
wish to believe, their belief wal] be- 
come knowledge through practice. 
They have their freewill: let them use 
it. I am not vindictive if I say that 
they must pay for ignoring their 
chances. I don’t want any single one 
to miss their chance of walking the 
right road; his missing the path holds 
all of us back. But I might just as well 
say here and now that you at present 
and in the past put far too much stress 
upon proof of spiritual things. Those 
things must be spiritually discerned. 
And Spirit is Life. Life is something 
that you must learn to know by living. 
You are on the wrong track: I was on 
it too. Keep on that track just as long 
as it seems to you the best one. I will 
not urge you to change, but I do use 
my free will to tell you that the way 
to know is to live. The test-tubes and 
scales for the things of the spirit are 
the old pragmatic law ‘IT WORKS’ ”. 
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LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 


Part VI 


SITTING NO. XXI. 
September 6th 1928 


Present: Mrs. Henry Warner: Mrs. 
X. . . . : Miss Rhoda Mead: Mrs. van 
Antwerp: Mrs. Ernest Bigelow. 

The first part of this sitting, which 
took place in the afternoon, was a blank. 
There was then an adjournment for tea, 
and on resuming their places at the 
scance table, movements began: 

First Control 


Ci. “I lived in Great River, East Deer- 
field.”’ 

Q. ‘Can you give us your name?’ 

C. /“AustTIn Rice. . . Had wife CLARA 
.|... forty-five years ago. . . . old dog 
called Mayor. . . Farm on Connecticut 
River near Fitchburg railroad bridge. 
.|. . I was called ‘Old cuss’ who saw 
sea-serpent in fresh water fifty or more 
years ago. 

.|.. Thad a foolish man as farm hand: 
he disappeared fifty years ago. . . name 
"RED Ross. . . neighbor, MCCLENNAN. 
| “I was tall and toothless. . . . Wife 
had habit of (throwing) apron over 
her head when picking flowers.” 

VERIFIED. (see Note at end of 

present record. 

Secdnd Control 







was CLARA. . . . Had many children— 
boys and girls. . .. I was very stern 
. not much money.” 

Control 

. . Clare- 
. Husband 


C.3.|““My name—FAnny BALL. 
mont, New Hampshire. . 
married again.” 
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VERIFIED. (See note at end.) 
Fourth Control 


C.4. “My name—JACK WILLIAMS. .. . 
Citra, Florida. . . . Will you write 
Pr. ..§ . and find out about 
settling my estate? ...F. J. is my son 
.... IDA May, my married daughter 
... . At one time worth many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 

VERIFIED (See note at end.) 

Fifth Control 


C.5. “EpirH FINCH... . sister of Doctor . 


E. B. Finch. . . . I used to see him.... 
wife and little girl in New York... . 
Where are. ... ? 


SITTING XXII. 
September 13th, 1928. 

Time: afternoon. Hour not recorded, 
but it would have been as usual, com- 
mencing before tea-time and concluding 
after that hour. Sitters: the five ladies 
who sat on the 6th Sept., joined on this 
occasion by a sixth sitter, Mrs. F. . .. 
First Control 


C.1. ‘TRUESDALE. . married name 
DEAN. Lived SHELBOURN. Had daugh- 
ter HELEN.” 


Q. ‘Do you mean Shelburne Falls? 


C. “No”. 
Q. ‘Is it Shelburne, Mass. you mean? 
c.. “Yes". 


C. “Sister here. . . . forgotten name.” 
Q. ‘Is this Truesdale’s sister?’ 

C. “Yes. I had trouble—oh, such terrible - 
trouble.” 
Q. ‘Do you care to tell us about it?’ 

C. “I think it was of too private a na- 
ture to discuss. . Charles and 
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Helen sufficient.” 
Q. ‘Was the trouble about Charles 
and Helen?’ 
C. “Yes... . Who is HAaROLD?. .. . He 
is on earth-sphere.”’ 
Q. ‘Do you think he was a relation? 


C. “Yes. He seems close. Is he my 
son?” 

Second Control 

C.2. “My name is MCLAUGHLIN. .. . I 
am a Canadian. Have son 


ARTHUR living in New York.” 

Q. ‘From what part of Canada did 

you come?’ 

C. “BOLTON”. 

Q. ‘What is your son’s profession? 

C. “Broker in real estate. I want to as- 
sert that I have been waiting some 
months to get in.” 

Q. ‘You mean, in order to speak with 

us ?’ 

C. “Yes. Explain to our medium why 
the current is of such voltage today.” 

Mrs. Bigelow “We have an extra 
sitter.’ 

That the inclusion of Mrs. F. .. . is 
felt to be advantageous is shewn by the 
next question addressed by the control. 
C.2. “Can ‘extra’ always come?” 

C. “Find out about FRANK. Is he my 
son? See me describe ARTHUR;—tall 
and muscular—sandy mustache’. 

koe OK ROX 

Third Control 

C.3. “Name, WILL TURNER from Can- 


ada.” 
Q. "You came the other day, did you 
not?’ C. “No”. 


Q. ‘Are you a relation of that one?’ 
C. “Yes,—my father”. 
Q. ‘From West Bolton?’ C. “Yes”. 
* ok KOK 
Fourth Control 
C.4. “I am a very old lady.” 
Q. ‘Can you give us your name?’ 


C. “T have forgotten.” 

Q. ‘Can you tell where you lived?’ 

C. “Lived on Hilly Dooryard (sic) op- 
posite Persis and Dan. think 
name commenced with W. ... May 
I make suggestion of value?” 

Q. ‘We shall be glad to hear it.’ 

C. “Circle members should call each 
other by given name. We get a shock 
when contrary. How marvelous. this 
is;—just like telegraphy. There is an 
endless band of people waiting to 
get in.” 

eseeee 
Fifth Control 


C.5. “Who is SARAH TRUESDALE?” 
Q. ‘Who is speaking?’ 
C. “I am sister... . married DEAN.” 
kk KK OK 
Sixth Control 
C.6. “Who is AMy?. . . .AMy is adopted 
daughter of J. H. Mores. . . . Where 
did we live?. . . . I had whiskers— 
short and stout—I was a minister.” 
koe KOK OK 
Seventh Control 


C.7. “Name... . ALICE MANSFIELD. . .. 
maiden name BROWN.” 

Q. ‘Where did you come from?’ 

C. “City beautiful. . It makes me 
happy that Ep is married so happily.” 

Q. “Who is Ep?’ 

C. “My husband. I loved him very 
dearly. I wish Aunt Kate might be 
taken from that Old Ladies’ Home.” 

Q. “What is her name?’ 

C. “WILKINSON.” 

Q. ‘Where is the Home you speak of ? 

C. “I can’t remember: but WILKINSONS 
of Keene, New Hampshire are hus- 
band’s relations.” 


ee OK KX 
Eighth Control 


C.8. “Don’t you remember me?” (This 
question was addressed to Mrs. X.) 
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ho is speaking ?’ 
C. “I knew you when you were a little 
girl.” 
Q. “Who are you?’ 
C. “You scarcely remember me. My 
name was MAME ASHLEY.’ 
ere you married.’ C. “Yes”. 
rs. X. ... ‘I am sorry, but I do 
not remember you.’ What was your 
arried name?’ 
arried Ep. What is my last name, 


here did you know Mrs. X. . .?’ 
C. “We attended a wedding together. . . 
you |wore pale blue, trimmed with 
long} white flounces.”’ 
Q. ‘Where did this wedding take 
place?’ 
C. “I can’t remember. . . You said “What 
a beautiful costume I wore.’ 
. ‘What was your costume?’ 
C. “Violet satin with purple train of 
Panne velvet.” 
Mis. X. . ‘I know you now. You 
were Mrs. Barr.’ 


* *e EF K 


. . I lived on hill op- 
graveyard. . . I knew AUSTIN 


C. “I don’t know. .. . Thirty years ago 
yard there were flowering 


Q. ‘Has that a Post Office? 
C. “I don’t know. My head is con- 
fused.| Who is E> CLAPP?” 
* Ke KK * 
Tenth Control 
C.10. “I knew SLATER. . .. Name, Maup 
LORD. |. . . 1 was once whipped until 
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great welts appeared on my body.” 

(The name being recognized as that 

of a once well-known medium the ques- 

tion was asked: ) 

Q. “Was this because you were a med- 
ium ?’ ; 

C. “Yes: because when a child my play- 
mates were invisible children.” 

Q. ‘Where did you live?’ 

C. “BosTon. . . I travelled all over the 
world. I had jewels from crowned 
heads. I became blind. My psychic 
sight intensified after loss of (nor- 
mal) sight. I never knew whether 
flowers that appeared at my circle 
materialized or were picked and 
brought. I married DRAKE but loved ° 
GALLUPE. Remember, beloved friends, 
this band is invincible” “Goodnight”. 

(End of Sitting XXII) 


* OR OR KK 
SITTING XXIII. 
September 20th, 1928 
Sitters. Mrs. X. . .: Mrs. Bigelow: Mrs. 


F... .: Mrs. Ring: Miss Mead. 

First Control 

C.1. “Name. . . FLORENCE. . . Minister 
for Father. . . Husband loved me so 


much, yet married quickly after my 
death.” 


Q. ‘Can you give us your husband’s 


name?’ C. “No”. 
Q. ‘What was the name of your 
father ?” 


C. “Cyrus RICHARDSON.” 
Q. ‘Where was he when he died?’ 
C. “At Nashua. New HAMPSHIRE.” 
Q. ‘Had you any children?’ 
C. “Yes. . . Father was a Congregational - 
minister. . . Had sisters and brothers 
. . was dark and stout. . . . Sis- 
ter’s name like a jewel.” 
Q. ‘Was it Rusy?’ C. “No”. 
Q. “Was it PEARL?’ C. “Yes. PEARL”. 
Q. “Was you sister Pearl married?’ 
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"Ses". ; 

Q. ‘Is she in Nashua?’ C. “No”. 
(Here Mrs. Bigelow remarked that 
she would like to know the name 
of the medium on the other side.) 


Second Control 


C.2. “My name is MAGGIE. 
most illiterate. . . 
transition’. 

Q. ‘Can you give us your last name?’ 

C. “I can’t remember ”’ 

Q. “What did you do?’ 

C. “Circles. . . . (1) was large. 
short hair. . . . had I been educated 
and known my... (Here the table 
movements became very excited). . .. 
I have been told my name. .. GAULE”’. 
Q. ‘Are you our medium?’ C. “Yes”. 
Q. ‘Do you bring through these per- 

sonalities?? C. “Yes”. . 

Q. ‘Who would know about you?’ 
C. “SLATER”. 

Q. ‘Is there anyone else who knows? 
Slater will not answer any more 
questions.’ 

the 2 Some called me Mar- 
GARET’. . . ‘I wisk to state that since 
transition I have become educated.” 

ke OK OK OX 


Third Control 
C.3. “Name. . . ARTHUR... . 
(displaced by fourth control) 


* * Ke K 


I was 
. Not ten years since 


> 


Fourth Control 


C.4. “Name. . . . RICHARD MILEs” 
Q. ‘Where were you from?’ 
C. “Wrnpsor, CONN.” 
* * * K * 


Fifth Control 

C.5. “Is name GERTRUDE STRONG from 
some place familiar to you?” 
Sitters. “No, it is not. known to any 
of us.’ 

C. “I am in some way connected with 
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. Was 
 s Bat 2 


(the) STRONG CASKET Co. . . 
divorced from WILLIAM. . 
daughter.” 
Q. ‘Can you give us WILLIAM’s other 
name? 

C. “McCLELLAN. I saw DICK at 
World’s Fair, Chicago. BILLY was 
doctor’s son from Denver.” 

Sixth Control 


C.6. “Is Blanche 

side? 
Sitter. ‘Blanche and Marie’. 

C. “Do you know if both would live a 
life as we might advise? Nothing 
has ever been submitted to equal these 
(communications) in accuracy. Noth- 
ing but their husbands prevent a won- 
der era in our work. Now comes 
Doctor Beale and his wife.” 

Q. ‘Have you something to say to us, 
Doctor ?” 
C. “I gladly greet you.” 


* Kk KF OK 


our medium on this 


Seventh Control 


C.7 “Coss. ..1 used to cut my neigh- 
bors’ whiskers. About a hun- 
dred years old. Do you know 
FIELD and RocKwoop? . . both 
neighbors’’. } 

Mrs. Bigelow. ‘No, I don’t. Where 
did you live?’ 

C. “Near AUSTIN RICE.” 

Mrs. Bigelow. “We cannot find 
East Deerfield or the map. Is there 
a Post-office there?’ 


C.. “No. North Deertield.”’ 

Eighth Control. 

C.8. “At one time I lived. . .. give num- 
bers. .. One. . . eight. . . eight. . . 
(188) Sigourney Street, Hartford, 
Conn.” 


Q. ‘Can you give us your name?’ 
C. “Eva Case. . . . Had sisters. 
Ninth Control. 


C.9. Two of us were found dead. . 
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same tite in little country hotel in 
Meriden, Ohio”. 
Q. ‘Can you tell us what happened?’ 
C. “I killed him; then shot myself.” 
Q. ‘Whom did you kill?’ 
C. “FRANK| CoRLET.” 
Q. ‘Was |he your husband?’ C. “Yes”. 
Q. “Why}did you kill him?’ 


C."Women’. 
Q. ‘Can you give us the name of the 
hotel?’ C. “No”. 


Tenth Control. 


C.10 “CALLENDAR. . . From Providence, 
RI... {I was blind... . I walked 
around with psychic sight.” 

Q. ‘Can you give us your first name?’ 

C. “RuFrus. . . . MAGGIE is prepared to 
do the most wonderful things, but 
we must have signatures of all the 
husbands not to oppose our public 
acknowledgment. It is our only re- 
quest.” 


Q. ‘Would it be ali right for us to use 
initials for Mrs. X. . . . and Mrs. 
Ps ae 

C. “Why does anyone object to a glor- 
ious ihe i. 

Mrs. Bigelow. “Well, we are a busi- 
ness nation.’ 

C. “Is it fair, when we stand for truth? 
Will George allow your full name? 
(addressed to Mrs. Ring). 

Mrs. Ring. ‘I will find out’. “When 
do you want to do this?’ 

C. “We wish to have a series of articles 
in the Banner.” 

Q. ‘Do you mean the 
Light 7 C. “Yes”. 

Q. ‘Woulll you be satisfied if we all 
signed| except Mrs. X. . . . and 
Mrs. F r 

C. “I will elicit further information. . . 
‘IT want ( give men’s addresses for 
confirmation. ... It is going to create 
great 8 . . .I am going to 


| 


‘Banner of 


oe “ea Se 
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materialize MARGARET some time.” 
Q. ‘Will you do it when we are all 
here?’ C. “Yes”. 
Q. ‘Will you need any special pre- 
paration for this?’ 
C. “Yes". 
Q. ‘Will you tell us about it?’ 
C. “Not yet. ... Let us break bread.” 
Q. ‘Do you mean now?’ C. “Yes”. 
(This suggested tea and a rest, so 
the sitting was adjourned for a 
short time for that purpose. ) 


Eleventh Control. 
C.11. “Who at this table are in the Social 
Register ?”’ 
Mrs. Bigelow. ‘i am’. 
C. “Who is conected with ‘Town and 
Country’ ?” 
Sitter. ‘No one.’ 
C. “Used to know a Southern woman 
with the Social Register.” 
Q. “What is your name?’ 
C. “I don’t know. . . I help Maccie. . . 
What is my name?” 
Q. ‘Couldn’t Maggie tell you?. .. We 
don’t know’. 
C. “Could ‘Town and Country’ help?” 
Q. ‘Could we enquire from “Town and 
Country’ if they had a Southern 
woman on their staff?’ 
C. “Yes”. 
Q. “How long ago did you pass away? 
C. “I don’t know”. 
Twelfth Control. 


There was a familiar movement of the 
table, which some of the sitters recog- 
nized as apparently indicating the 
presence of Margaret Gaule. Mrs. 
Bigelow accordingly asked the ques- 
tion ‘Is this Maggie?’ 
C.12. “Yes. . .. I want you to find out 
about Eva RiGBy of FORESTVILLE, 
. CONN.” 
Q. ‘What is it you want to know about 
her ?’ ; 
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C. “Is she living?” 
Q. ‘Don’t you know that?’ C. “No”. 
Q. ‘Have you heard that she is gone?’ 
see 
Q. ‘And you can’t find her?’ 
ce Margaret wants large box 
of matches.” 
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Q. ‘Does she want them now?’ 
C. “No. . . Kept in here’. 
Q. ‘It it for the sulphur?’ 


C. “Yes. .. In time i am going to mat- 
erialize a pin owned by JULIA 
COWEN.” 


Q. ‘Has she come to us?’ C. “Yes”. 


EVIDENCE SOUGHT BY LETTER: WITH 
RECORD OF VERIFIABLE ITEMS 


Mrs. Bigelow addressed a letter to 
che Postmaster at East Deerfield, but 
received no answer until three months 
later. On the eleventh January 1929 there 
came a letter from a Mrs. Ernest C. 
Howard of Deerfield, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy: 

Deerfield, Mass., Jan. 10th 1929. 
‘Dear Mrs. Bigelow. . 

“There is no Postmaster in East Deer- 
field. The Postmistress of Deerfield 
sent your letter to me, as you were ask- 
ing for some of my relatives. Most of 
the people you ask about passed away 
many years ago. I will tell you what I 
know about them.” 

“AUSTIN Rice’s wife was the sister 
of my grandfather HARRY BALL. Mr. 
Rice died more than thirty years ago. 
Aunt CLARA died twenty-eight years 
ago, (on) the 20th Feb: and FRrep 
Ross went west and died. I just re- 
member him, as I was a small child. 
My father, Joseph Ball, lived with the 
Rice’s in their last days. He had the 
farm and sold it some years later. I 
drove by there this summer and it 
looked about the same.” 

“IDA CLaApp’s mother was also my 
grandfather's sister HANNAH. She 
died and Mr. Clapp married again. 
They must have moved from East Deer- 
field to the old Fuller house at Mea- 
dow Mills or Mill and Bars (as some- 


times called) just below Wapping. 
That is where I first remember them. 

“IDA married a Briccs and died 
soon after. She must have been about 
thirty years old when she died and 
that was forty or more years ago. | 
was very small, but can remember 
her.” 

“The family moved from there 
to South Deerfield, to a place called 
‘Turnip Yard’. A daughter was born 
of the last wife who always lived at 
home with her parents and still lives 
there—a Mrs. May Clapp Hammond. 

“The Rockwoops moved to Green- 
field years ago. I remember EppIE 
worked in Forbes’ store. The mother 
died and Eddie has left Greenfield. 
Ray for many years worked in Green- 
field for Porrer’s Grain Company and 
now is located at their branch office in 


Northampton. I don’t think they 
married. 
“The McCLeLLANs have passed 


away except the three daughters. The 
youngest one married and lives in Can- 
dover, near there. 

“BESSIE married Capt. FRED PIERCE 
of Greenfield. (His first wife was 
Elsie Beale). And the older sistet 


lives with her. Their summer home 1s 
the Haskell place. Their old home 1s 
vacant, I think. At one time it was 
used for a lodging house by the rail- 
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Bigelow to 


road; but East Deerfield is no more a 
railroad center. No trains stop there. 
The repair |and engine shops have been 
moved away.” 

“JENNIE| FIELD married a PALMER. 
Both are desi One son, FRED PAL- 
MER, lives jon the old place; and his 
daughter was married or going to be— 
was announced recently. 

‘““And the Cosss, I haven’t been able 
to find out about. There were two 
families: and a place that is still called 
the Coss place.” 

Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) Ernest C. Howard. 
eerfield, Mass. 
kOe KOK OX 


letter addressed by Mrs. 
the Postmaster at 


A second 


elicited the following, endorsed on her 
letter and bearing the date by postmark, 
September 11th, 1928. 


Mrs. 


Bigelow’s | etter. 


“Dear Sir: | 


Will you be so kind as to tell me 
if there ever lived in Citra a JOHN 
WILLIAMS deceased. He had a son F. 
J. Williams| and a daughter IDA 
May—married. Any information you 
can give me will be most gratefully re- 
ceived.” ery truly yours, 

HELEN T. BIGELOW. 








[he Postmaster's endorsement. 


“F. .. J... | lives in Ocala, Fla., c/o 
Sheriff’ s office, as he works out hve. 
IDA mar(ried) Hewrrt—lives in Jack- 
sonville, Fla;| but street address un- 
known.” Yours truly. 

E. Aj DuUPREE, Asst. 
RicHarRD MILEs 

On the 11th October Mrs. Bigelow 

wrote to the \Postinaster at Windsor, 


‘ enquiring whether a Mr. Richard Miles 


had died in that town. His answer, 
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endorsed on her letter, states that the 
writer can find no indication that Mr. 
Richard Miles ever lived in the town 
of Windsor, Conn. 


Eva RIGBY 


On the same date Mrs. Bigelow 
wrote to the Postmaster at Forestville, 
Conn., asking if a Mrs. or Miss Eva 
Rigby lived in his town, and request- 
ing further information. His reply, 
dated Oct. 12th, is as follows: 

“Miss Eva Ricpy died in Hartford, 

Conn., and was buried here. There 

are an aunt of hers and a cousin 

living in Bristol, Conn. Her aunt’s 
name is Mrs. Alletta Read, 114 Hull 

Street, Bristol, Conn. Cousin is 

Lynde B. Holley, 2 High Street, 

Bristol, Conn.” 


Cyrus RICHARDSON 


A further letter was addressed on 
the same date by Mrs. Bigelow to the 
Postmaster at Nashua, asking whether 
a Congregational minister by the name 
of Cyrus Richardson had resided in 
Nashua. He had two daughters, Flor- 
ence and Pearl, and she believed that 
Florence was deceased. Any further 
information would be gratefully re- 
ceived. His reply is endorsed on her 
letter and is as follows: 

Nashua, N.H. (Postmark Oct. 13.) 

“Revd Cyrus RICHARDSON, now Pas- 

tor Emeritus; First Congregational 

Church, this city, is living in Con- 

cord, Mass. 

Daughters: FLORENCE, deceased. 
PEARL.—Mrs. Louis Neville. Mar- 
GARET or GreTA.—Mrs. Harry 
Gregg, Nashua, N.H. ELIZABETH. 
—Mrs. Thomas. 
“Dr. Richardson married me 43 years 
ago. Oct. 21.” 
Geo. E. Danforth, P.M. 








MARGARET GAULE 
Mr. J. Malcolm Bird, late Research 
Officer A.S.P.R. in a note to Mrs. Bige- 
low dated Sept. 27th, 1928 says: 

“I can now give you the following 
information: She (Margaret Gaule— 
as I am informed the name was spelt) 
was a very famous medium in her day; 
enjoying undoubtedly genuine powers, 
though a good deal of a scamp per- 
sonally. For this reason, the late Dr. 
Hyslop always refused to mention her 
by name, though he had dealings with 
her from time to time: for instance, 
she was the “Mrs. Rathbun’ of the 
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Gifford-Thompson case—see the Pro- 
ceedings for 1909: and in Hyslop’s 
“Contact with the Other World’’ she 
is mentioned on pages 206.ff, in a 
briefer account of the same case. 

“So far as I know, this is the only 
case in which Hyslop’s contact with 
her led to publication. Carrington 
mentions her by name in his “Problems 
of Psychical Research’ (pp. 155-157 
of the English edition). 

“An interesting fact is that Mar- 
garet Gaule for years lived just across 
the street from Houdini! She has 
been dead for about fifteen years.” 


* ek Ke K * 


ANALYSIS OF THE FOREGOING 


ITEMS VERIFIED* 
Sitting XXI. Sept. 6th, 1929. 
C.1. AUSTIN RICE* 
Wife CLARA* 
FRED Ross* (servant). 
C.3. BALL* (Fanny). 
C.1. MCCLELLAN (Neighbor). 
(given as MCCLENNAN) * 
. JACK WILLIAMS* 
of Citra, FLA.* 
son F. J. WILLIAMS* 
dau. Ipa.* Married* 


O 
iN 


Sitting XXII. Sept. 13th, 1931. 
C.1. Mrs. DEAN. 
Maiden name TRUESDALE. 


(see Sitting XIV. June 14, 1928.) 


C.9. IDA CLAPP* 
Knew Austin Rice* 
Lived at East Deerfield* 
C.10. MAup Lorp DrRAKE* 
Knew: Slater* 


*The asterisk denotes verification. 


AWAITING VERIFICATION 


Old dog Mayor. 
Farm on Connecticut River near 
Fitchburg. 
C.2. JosHuUA TURNER of W. BOLTON., 
P. Q. Wife's name CLARA. 
C.3. Of Claremont, N.H. (Mrs. Ball). 


Husband married again. 


Lived at SHELBURNE, Mass. 
Daughter HELEN. 

Trouble about CHARLES and HELEN. 
HAROLD mentioned. 

C.6. AMy Mores. Adopted daughter of 
Revd. J. H. Mores. 

C.7. ALICE MANSFIELD (maiden name 
BROWN) Husband Ep. MANSFIELD, 
re-married. Had an aunt Kati 
WILKINSON in a Home for Old 
Ladies. Related to WILKINSONS of 
KEENE, N.H. . 

C.10. Of Boston. Loved GALLUPE. 
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| 
Sitting XXIII. Sept. 20, 1929. 
C.1. FLORENCE | RICHARDSON* 
dau. of REvp. Cyrus RICHARDSON* 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTER* 
of NasHua, N. H.* 
Had sister |PEARL* 
C.4. RICHARD MILEs* 
C.5. Mrs. MCLELLAN* 


C.7. Cops* (of North Deerfield*) 
Knew FIELp* and Rockwoop* 


©.12. Eva Ricspy* 
of FORESTVILLE, CONN.* 


A SURVEY AND SOME RECOLLECTIONS 





C.3. ARTHUR. ... 


C.4. 


C.4. Of Winpsor, CONN. 

C.5. Maiden name was GERTRUDE 
STRONG. One of the family who 
gave their name to the STRONG 
CasKET COMPANY. | 

C.8. Eva Case of 188 Sigourney Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 

C.9. Mrs. FRANK CoRLET. Victim of a 

double tragedy at hotel. 

C.12. mentions JULIA COWEN. 


* * KX K € 


A SURVEY AND SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


By DAVID GOW 


* * Ke K * 


| 

It does not take very long for the in- 
telligent new-comer into ‘‘the realms of 
Psyche” to arrive at a reasonably clear 
notion of the main issues. He soon dis- 
covers that by far the larger part of the 
question has taken on a religious char- 
acter from whichjofficial Religion remains 
superciliously perhaps rather timidly 
aloof, while the |smaller part is mainly 
in the hands of the intellectuals, taking 
the character of a science which official 
Science regards with something like dis- 
dain. Doubtless the new-comer correctly 
traces this state of affairs to the clash 
between the pioneer spirit and the con- 
Servative instinct in humanity; for any 
new thing, by its very newness, stands in 
the eyes of the mass of mankind self- 
condemned. The division between those 
who follow Spiritualism itself would be 





equally simple of explanation, the emo- 
tional side of things always capturing a 
far larger number of persons than the in- 
tellectual side. 

Surveying the subject from its be- 
ginnings in the '50’s of last century the 
observer with cold appraising eye will— 
especially if he has watched its career 
for a few decades—not fail to be struck 
by its latest developments. An old 
politician, the late Dr. Gavin Clark, once 
remarked to me that he had been con- 
cerned with Spiritualism since the early 
seventies, and he had noticed that Spirit- 
ualism came over the world in  suc- 


cessive waves, each new wave coming a 
little further up the shore than its pre- 
decessor. Dr. Clark, by the way, was 
President of the Psychological Society of 
Edinburgh in 1873, Robert Louis Steven- 
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son being the Secretary. The Society was 
very much of a Spiritualistic character 
for it employed several mediums at the 
time and held many seances. 


Dr. Clark’s observation coincided very 
closely with my own, although there was 
some difference in the point of view. 
Early in his career in Edinburgh, Dr. 
Clark amassed a fortune and after that 
took to foreign travel and the carrying 
out of certain schemes of political reform 
which made his name famous in British 
Parliamentary history although he never 
quite lost sight of Spiritualism. 


I, on the other hand, remained for 
many years closely associated with the 
subject, while all the time observing it 
with a certain detachment of view. I am 
therefore able very definitely to compare 
the position of the subject today with 
what I knew of it more than thirty years 
ago. 

The last “wave’’, which set in a few 
years ago, has carried Spiritualism high 
and far. ‘Things have been done which 
in many cases are without precedent. In 
America the “Margery” circle has pro- 
duced results in the way of well-attested 
evidence, the like of which was before 
unknown. In England, too, there have 
been some remarkable unfoldings. On 
the scientific side there have been the 
achievements of the National Labora- 
tory of Psychical Research, followed by 
the results achieved by the L.S.A. Labor- 
atory of Psychical Research with the 
amazing medium, Mrs. Duncan of Dun- 
dee, one of the greatest “physical” med- 
iums of the age. The evidences produced 
by both laboratories have attracted the 
attention of many scientists of standing. 


On the popular side of Spiritualism 
there have been even more striking de- 
velopments. I may instance the appear- 


A SURVEY AND SOME RECOLLECTIONS 


ance of Mrs. Meurig Morris, the trance 
medium, at the Fortune Theatre, under 


the direction of Mr. Laurence Cowen, 


the well-known playwright and publicist. 
Incidently I may say that I have gone 
very fully into the history of this case, 
meeting Mrs. Meurig Morris and learn- 
ing the astonishing story of her youthful 
beginnings as a medium in a country 
district and her subsequent career, the 
future having been outlined for her by 
communications from her Guide, the 
mysterious ‘Power’, and other spirit en- 
tities associated with her mediumship. It 
is too long a story to go into here, but 
with the aid of some experienced friends 
I have certified myself of the reality of 
the manifestations which take mainly the 
form of public trance addresses. These, 
at the time of writing, are being given 
in some of the leading cities of Great 
Britain and drawing vast audiences. The 
medium has also come under the atten- 
tion of the Film world and a Talkie has 
been made of her delivering a brief ad- 
dress under the control of ‘Power’. 
Another surprising and unprecedented 
episode was the appearance recently of 
Mrs. Murphy Lydy, the American Direct 
Voice Medium, at the Grotrian Hall in 
West London where, before a crowded 
audience, she gave demonstrations of di- 
rect voice in the light. The messages, 
which were given in the trumpet held by 
Mrs. Lydy, were occasionally audible to 
the audience, and given in some instances 
to persons who were complete strangers 
to the subject, and who were manifestly 
staggered by communications purporting 
to come from departed friends, dealing 
with matters of intimate personal interest. 
These were accompanied by names. 


I record these instances of present day 
activity on the part of popular spirit 
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illustrations than as 
They have to be left out of 
scientific account, but they are none the 
less social portents, and their significance 
will not be lost on those who take a 
broad survey of the subject in its rela- 
tion to the events of the time. I could 
enumerate other -outstanding examples 
of the way in which the psychic ferment 
is working in the thought of today, but 
as representative instances these should 
be sufficient, especially if we include 
with them the fact that a generation ago 
the world’s newspapers, which rarely 
deigned to notice the subject now find 
it a topic to which they can with ad- 
vantage devote many columns. The press 
references have in the interim multiplied 
to such an extent that for every press- 


cutting then, thete are at least a hundred 
now. | 


| 

‘s | 
ualism more as 
“cases”. 


I have noted also a great clearance in 
the matter of spirit-communications. Of 
old these were often vague and confused 
to the last degree, the * ‘transmitting’ was 
bad, the “reception” even worse. The 
difference might be compared to that 
between a faulty cipher message and a 
plain, forthright telegraphic despatch. 
The late Admiral Usborne Moore, R.N., 
who did much useful work in psychic 
investigation, was greatly interested in 
what he called instances of “correlation”, 
which might roughly be described as 
communications between seances at a 
long distance from each other carried 
out by spirit agency. In the course of 
years he came upon but one or two which 
could be regarded as satisfactory. Since 
those days there have been many in- 
stances. Those carried out by the ‘“Mar- 
gery” circle may be mentioned as cases 
in point. In those earlier days I recall 
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the difficulty we found in getting a spirit- 
communicator at one circle to identify 
himself satisfactorily at another circle 
through another medium and convey 
authentic information from one group 


of sitters to another. It was a rare event 


in those times—it is becoming almost 
commonplace today. I recall a circle 
with Mr. Evan Powell at which Feda the 
control of Mrs. Osborne Leonard spoke. 
None of us could be quite sure it was 
she. But some time afterwards Feda 
spoke to me through another medium ‘at 
another circle having no connection with 
the first. She recalled to my mind the 
fact that she had spoken, described some 
of the things which had happened, and 
explained the difficulties with which she 
and the other communicators had had 
to contend. And that is but one instance 
out of several which have come within 
my personal experience. 


It seems plain to demonstration that 
the channels of communication have 
been greatly improved of late years and 
some of the obstructions cleared away. 
That this important work should be pro- 
ceeding pari passu with the great ad- 
vance of the subject in popular know- 
ledge and understanding is extremely 
satisfactory. 


Only those who can compare the 
present with the past as a matter of 
actual observation and experience can 
fully realise the magnitude of the change. 

We have read of a mystical book 
which was written “within and without” 

having esoteric and exoteric meanings. 
The story of Spiritualism is much of the 
same kind. It has both an interior and an 
external side, and unless one is well ac: 
quainted with both, any judgment of it is 
likely to be fallacious. 




















*“DEJA-VU”’ 


THE SENSE OF THE “ALREADY SEEN” 


By HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


Almost everyone, at some time or an- 
other in his life, has had the experience 
of suddenly feeling that he has lived 
through the present moment before—that 
he has seen the same sights, heard the same 
words, performed the same actions, etc., 
that everything is somehow familiar to 
him, and that he can almost tell just 
what is about to happen next. Among 
psychologists, it is invariably assumed 
that this sense of familiarity is an il- 
lusion; they speak of ‘‘false recognition,” 
and classify this feeling under the 
general heading ot “paramnesia’” (false 
memory), in opposition to “agnosia,” 
which is a sense of the “never known’. 
There can be no doubt that, in the vast 
majority of cases, this explanation is the 
correct one; the apparent sense of 
familiarity is illusory, and can be very 
largely explained by known psychological 
principles. Here and there one en- 
counters cases, however, which are not 
so readily interpreted, and these give us 
food for thought. They seem to embody 
supernormal information—facts which 
the subject could not possibly have 
known. These cases require some other 
explanation. However, the whole pro- 
blem is a most interesting one, and it 
will doubtless be worth our while to re- 
view, very briefly, the various theories 
which have been advanced by way of ex- 
plaining this odd phenomenon. 

Dr. Alfred Gordon, in an article upon 
this subject in the ‘Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology,” (Vol. XV., Nos. 2-3), gives 


seven curious cases of this type which 


came under his own observation. In 
some of these, the illusion of the “al- 
ready seen” and of the “never seen’ 


were found in combination in the same 
individual. He also refers to cases ob- 
served by Hughlings-Jackson (‘‘Brain’, 
XI, 1889), in which this illusion was as- 
sociated with attacks of epilepsy; to an 
instructive case of “Petit Mal” with a 
paramnesic aura and illusion of false 
recognition cited by J. Seglas “Revue 
Neurol’, 1909, No. I, p. 1; to a some- 
what similar case reported by Collin, ib., 
1913, p. 147, and to observations by 
Ribot (Diseases of Memory) and Pierre 
Janet (Les Obsessions et la _ Psych- 
asthenie). He concludes that: 
“Irrespective of which of the two phe- 
nomena is present, there is a common 
characteristic in all the cases of this 
category, namely: an inability for the 
time being of distinguishing reality from 
unreality, the objective from the sub- 
jective. On the other hand, a funda- 
mental distinction is evident in both sets 
of phenomena. In the illusion of the 
“already seen,” there is a transient and a 
very brief sensation of going over again 
a part of one’s own life; the individual 
merely finds in the present his own pet- 
sonality of the past. There is consequent: 
ly no fundamental alteration of judg- 
ment. In the illusion of false recognition, 
on the contrary, we are dealing with an 
erroneous belief of a continuous character, 
not with a vague impression. The pet 
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ception is definite and determined, it con- 
cerns a person or group of persons, an 
object or group of objects, which of 
course implies a radical alteration of 


judgment. . The disturbance of the 
sense of ‘recognition’ in psychoses is a 
common phenomenon, and finds its 
raison d’etre in a fundamental change 
of the personality... .” 


A frequently noted concomitant of il- 
lusions of this character is the sense of 
unreality, of dreaminess, in which the 
clear sense of personality is temporarily 
lost. Dr. Frederic H. Packard has an in- 
teresting paper on this subject, “The Feel- 
ing of Unreality,” in the “Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology.” June, 1906. It 1s, 
of course, also characteristic of post- 
hypnotic states (Bramwell, Hypnotism, 
p.111, etc.). It is also a characteristic of 
many ‘psychic’ experiences.? 

The illusion of the “already seen” has 
been discussed at great length by psycho- 
logists and psychiatrists; an enormous 
number of articles having appeared in 
technical journals, etc., which it would 
be impossible even to enumerate. In ad- 
dition to these Ribot, William James, 
Bergson, Bernard-Leroy, Sully, Janet, 
Kaepelin, Grasset, Wigan, Proctor, F. 
Myers and others, have discussed this 
question in books and monographs, and 
a few quotations from the more im- 
portant of these will serve to show the 
various theories which have been ad- 
vanced in the past in order to explain 
this curious prenomenon. 

Dr. Wigan, in his famous work on 
“The Duality of the Mind” was among 
the first to study this illusion. His ex- 
planation was purely physiological. He 
believed that there was some temporary 


—— 


1. See, in this connection, the curious article by 
Dr. Henrick Hensoldt, in the Occult Review, Decem- 
ber, 1905, “Among the Adepts and Mystics of Hind- 
ustan,” in which he tells of these strange altera- 
tions going on within himself, during the productton 
of seemingly illusory phenomena. 
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dissociation of the action of the two 
hemispheres of the brain, and that one 
of them became conscious of some fact 
a fraction of a second before the other. 
A somewhat similar view was also de- 
fended by R. H. Proctor. These theories 
are now, however, quite given up. G. 
H. Lewes? suggested that the result 
noted might be produced by “the re- 
current effect of a shock, the echo of a 
passing sensation,’ or else an actual ex- 
perience previously undergone and for- 
gotten. It is obvious that these theories 
can explain only a very small percentage 
of the recorded cases. Ribot, in his 
Diseases of Memory, (pp. 186-91) puts 
forward the theory that the sudden 
hallucinatory state is accepted as the real 
one, and the real impression is relegated 
into the past, as a recollection. Why 
this should be so is not at all clear, nor 
does Ribot make it so! James* says “I 
have over and over again in my own 
case succeeded in resolving the pheno- 
menon into a case of memory, so in- 
distinct that, whilst some past circum- 
stances are presented again, others are 
not. The dissimilar portions of the past 
do not rise completely enough at first 
for the date to be identified. All we get 
is the present scene with a general sug- 
gestion of pastness about it... . ”” While 
it is true that the precise time of the 
supposed past experience is nearly always 
indefinite and impossible to locate, 
James’s theory also certainly fails to ac- 
count for a large number of recorded in- 
stances, in which the experience is far 
more vivid and striking than in the 
cases recorded in his own experience. 

Kaepelin, Pick, Forel, Arnauld and 
others regard the phenomenon as purely 
pathological; but the cases quoted by 





2. Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. V., pp. 129-31. 


3. Psychology, 1. p. 676. 
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them were all insane people, suffering 
from hallucinations and systematized de- 
lusions, and entirely different from or- 
dinary cases of so-called paramnesia. 
Pierre Janet* contended that this illusion 
of memory was merely a sympton of 
more serious mental trouble—a view 
which certainly cannot be sustained. 
James Sully® attempted to prove that 
dream experiences might explain the 
facts—as indeed they might, a certain 
number of them. Hoffding® on the con- 
trary, holds that past waking experiences 
serve to explain many such cases. Grasset 
rather vaguely places the past memory in 
“the unconscious mind;”’ while Myers‘ 
put forward the theory that this pheno- 
menon might be accounted for by suppos- 
ing that the subliminal consciousness 
noted a certain scene or event a fraction 
of a second before the conscious mind; 
so that when the latter “caught up” with 
it, as it were, the sense of having already 
experienced the event would naturally 
result, since it had actually been already 
experienced only a fraction of a second 
before. This explanation of Myers doubt- 
less serves to explain many cases of this 
type; but again, there are certainly others 
which cannot be thus accounted for. 
The great difficulty we encounter, in 
all these theories, is why one impression 
should thus be thrown back into the past, 
constituting a pseudo-memory, and why 
the illusion should be continuous. 
Bernard-Leroy clearly pointed out these 
difficulties, and attempted to overcome 
them by supposing that, instead of a 
duality of images, we have merely an 
“intellectual feeling” of the “already 
seen,” which is sometimes superadded to 


4. Les Obsessions et la psychasthenie, Vol. I, p. 
287 ff. 





5. Illusions, p. 198. 








6. Psychologie, pp. 166-67. 


7. Proceedings S.P.R., 1895, p. 343. 
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our perception of the present, making us 
think that it belongs to the past.* This 
feeling of vague familiarity is, however, 
quite different from those cases in which 
the subject feels that he has definitely 
“lived through” a certain experience be- 
fore, and can almost predict what is 
about to happen, in view of the past 
events. These are the cases which are 
difficult to account for, on theories as 
those outlined above. 

Bergson has attempted to account foi 
this illusion of the “already seen” by 
means of his theory of memory, and a 
lowering of the psychical tone, accom- 
panied by general inattention to life. He 
Says, in part: 

“T hold that memory is never posterior 
to the formation of perception; it is con- 
temporaneous with it. Step by step, as 
perception is created, the memory of it 
is projected beside it, as the shadow falls 
beside the body. But, in the normal con- 
dition, there is no consciousness of it,— 
just as we should be unconscious of our 
shadow, were our eyes to throw light on 
it each time they turn in that direc. 
tion. . .. The memory will be seen to 
duplicate the perception at every moment, 
to arise with it, to be developed at the 
same time, and to survive it precisely be- 
cause it is of a quite different nature. . . 
The memory seems to be to the percep: 
tion what the image reflected in the 
mirror is to the object in front of it . . 
It is of the past in its form and of the 
present in its matter... . I turn now t 
the problem why this memory is ordin 
arily concealed, and why it is revealed 
in extraordinary cases. In a general way. 
or by right, the past only reappears to 
consciousness in the measure in which 
it can aid us to understand the present 
and to foresee the future. It is the fore- 
runner of action. ... We hardly notice 


8. L’illusion de fausse reconnaissance, 1898. 
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the extent to which our present consists 
in an anticipation of our future. In these 
conditions, ought we not to look for the 
initial cause of false recognition in a 
momentary stop of the impulse of our 
consciousness ?. Perception is less 
in the present than in the future. Sup- 
pose now the impulse suddenly to stop; 
memory rejoins perception, the present 
is cognized and recognized at the same 
tume. . False recognition seems then 
to be, upon the whole, the most harm- 
less form of inattention to life. A con- 
stant lowering of tone of the funda- 
mental attention is expressed outwardly 
by actual disorder or disease. As 
soon as the arrest occurs, false recogni- 
tion results from the natural functioning 
of these two faculties, each allowed its 
own way. It would take place every 
moment if the will, unceasingly striving 
towards action, did not prevent the 
present falling back on itself by contin- 
ually pressing it forward into the future. 
The darting forward of consciousness, 
which reveals the life-impetus, escapes 
analysis by its simplicity... .” 

It is probable that this theory of M. 
Bergson’s will explain a large number 
of cases of déjd-vu—probably the majority 
of which relate to incidents occurring in 
ordinary daily life. In all these cases, 
however, it is obvious that the explana- 
tion depends upon one primary fact: that 
the “remembered” experience has just 
been lived through actually, but a mom- 
ent before. It does not at all serve to 
explain those cases in which descriptions 
are given, e.g., of places, scenes, etc., 
which are only verified subsequently. 
Here we verge into the supernormal; 
for such cases Myers proposed the term 
“promnesia, —'‘‘memory beforehand’ ,— 
to express this paradox. M. Lalande 
(“Révue Philosophique” Nov. 1893) 
quotes some striking cases of this char- 
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acter, suggesting that telepathy from 
other living minds might account for some 
of these incidents. As Myers pointed out’ 
at the time, however, there are not 
many of the more advanced promnesic 
cases which telepathy would explain. 
Generally there is no other mind ap- 
parently involved, and it simply seems 
as though the promnesic either enjoyed 
at the moment a wider than ordinary 
percipience, or had already visited in 
some supernormal way the scene which 
he feels that he remembers. These are 
actually two possibilities of which we 
have well-attested examples. 

I myself have already suggested® that, 
in certain rare cases, the subject may ac- 
tually have visited the locality in question 
in his astral body, while partially con- 
scious. Some instances seem difficult to 
account for on any other theory. Thus, 
in one case known to me, the subject in 
question walked through a certain castle, 
and, while doing so, stated that a cer- 
tain door had formerly been situated 
where there was now only a brick wall. 
Investigation proved that a door had 
been there, at one time, but had been 
built up, years before. Cases such as 
these give us pause, since they are cer- 
tainly not to be accounted for on the or- 
dinary theories. If one might assume some 
supernormal mode of perception, how- 
ever, a case such as this might readily 
be understood. A_ clairvoyant vision 
would hardly explain the facts. ‘‘Retro- - 
cognition” —supernormal knowledge of 
the past,—seems strangely mixed-up with 
many of these cases of “precognition;” 
and, while they usually apply to in- 
dividual lives, they do not invariably do 
so. Of this “impersonal” type of ex- 
perience, one of the most striking cases 
on record, doubtless, is that contained in 
a book, published some years ago, en- 


9. The Story of Psychic Science p. 100. 
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titled “An Adventure.’ It was issued un- 
der the names of Elizabeth Morison and 
Frances Lamont, but the real names of 
the authors are well known to psychic 
students,* and the accuracy and genuine- 
ness of the record are vouched for by 
the publishers (Macmillan & Co.). 


Briefly, their experience was this: 
While visiting Versailles, in August, 
1901, these ladies walked through the 
grounds, visiting expecially the Petit 
Trianon. Everything seemed quiet and 
deserted to them; the trees and general 
landscape appeared flat, as though cut 
out of cardboard; they both felt dreamy 
and ‘curious, though neither of them 
mentioned this to the other at the time. 
They saw people wearing old-fashioned 
clothing; ancient gardening tools lying 
about; an old wheel-barrow; a broken 
plough, guards in costume, a kiosk, a 
bridge, a water fall, a cottage, a cascade, 
a small wood, etc. Now, subsequent in- 
vestigation showed that none of these 
things were in existence at the time of 
their visit! 

When next they examined the grounds, 
everything was different; visitors and 
tourists were everywhere about; there 
was no kiosk, no cottage, no bridge, no 
guards, no cascade, etc. Exploration and 
inquiry revealed no such places. Initiat- 
ing a thorough historical research, they 
then discovered that they had seen the 
Petit Trianon and the grounds not as 
they are today, but exactly as they had 
been in the time of Marie Antoinette! 
The acount should be read in full to be 
appreciated. 

Here, then, we seem to have an extra- 
ordinary case of knowledge of the past, 
supernormally acquired.—just as, in cases 
of precognitions, we have instances of 
supernormal knowledge of the future. 


*They are now published. See International Notes: 
infra. Kd. 
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This is not the place in which to sum- 
marize any of the material which has 
been collected with regard to premoni- 
tions in general, since that is not the ob- 
ject of the present paper. Here, I am 
merely referring to certain incidents 
which seem to indicate supernormal know- 
ledge both of the past and the future; 
and drawing attention to the fact that, 
if this wider and more extensive fore- 
knowledge be evidenced in such cases, 
it might certainly be employed as an ex- 
planatory hypothesis in those simpler 
cases in which some knowledge of the 
future seems to be evidenced. Flashes 
of genuine premonition may in fact be 
operative, in such cases. Mr. J. W. 
Dunne, the author of that remarkable 
book “An Experiment with Time’, as- 
serts that he has been enabled to develop 
this faculty within himself, by voluntary 
effort, and that he has taught several of 
his friends to do so likewise. His is the 
first attempt (so far as I know) to de- 
velop the faculty of precognition by ex- 
perimental methods,—1iust as other psychic 
powers may be developed by other 
methods. Whatever one may think of 
his results, there can be no gainsaying 
the value and ingenuity of his researches, 
and the interesting side-light they throw 
upon many of these premonitory ex- 
periences. 

My suggestion is, then, that while 
many of these reported cases of the “al- 
ready seen’’. may be accounted for along 
psychological lines, and by known prin- 
ciples, many of them suggest genuinely 
premonitory flashes,—in which know 
ledge of the future is supernormally ac 
quired,—being then vaguely perceived 
by the conscious mind as a sort of hazy 
“memory”, when the event is actually 
lived-through subsequently. This fore 
knowledge might be of some scene 0! 
event but a few moments in the future 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


or of some event which is only realized 
hours, days or weeks after the pre- 
monitory warning. It is merely a ques- 
tion of degree, not of kind. Granted the 
reality and genuineness of premonitory 
expetiences, it is, after all, less strain 
upon our credulity to believe that the im- 
mediate future can thus at times be pet- 
ceived rather than the distant future— 
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since these cases are far more difficult 
to understand! There are, however, as we 
know, a number of well-attested cases of 
this character on record; and, this being 
so, we many well invoke the same super- 
normal premonitory faculty to explain the 
simpler cases also. We should then no 
longer deal with ‘illusion, but with 
reality. 


* KK K 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 
By HARRY PRICE 


(Series | Seventy) 


I have just heard from Vienna re the 
experiments with Frieda Weisl, the “‘pol- 
tergeist girl” about whom I wrote in last 
month’s Notes. The tests have been 
carried out by the Austrian S.P.R. 


Miss May Walker attended some of 
the tests and has sent me an account 
of the phenomena which were rather 
weak when she was present. The mani- 
festations took the form of raps, which 
were plentiful, but faint. But I am in- 
formed that sometimes the noises are so 
loud that hotel and _ boarding-house 
keepers refuse to allow her to remain 
in the premises. I assume the Austrian 
S.P.R. will issue a report in due course. 


* KK K * 


A haunted night club sounds like a 
contradiction in terms, but the manager 
and secretary of the Moulin Rouge Club 
at Brixton called on me on May 13th, 
and said they had been troubled with a 
Poltergeist for two months. Weird 
music, the throwing of missiles, the un- 
accountable switching on and off of 
electric lights were some of the alleged 
phenomena. 


I agreed to spend the night there and 
attived about midnight. I sealed up the 


doors and windows leading to the most 


vulnerable points, and kept observation 
on those parts of the premises which I 
could not seal. About three in the morn- 
ing a heavy ash-tray was tossed across 
the room. I happened to see the direc- 
tion of the flight and had no difficulty in 
determining that it had been thrown bya 
group of young people who were just 
visible in the semi-darkness. Then a police 
inspector called at the club to say that 
some boys were throwing stones at the 
windows. At 4 a.m. the very mixed com- 
pany retired to their beds somewhat dis- 
appointed. Two days after I had another 
report that things were flying about again 
but so far I have not lost any more 
sleep over the affair. 

But I tracked down the origin of the 
“ghostly music” which a number of peo- 
ple undoubtedly heard. Next to the club 
is a large cinema which closes about mid- 
night. One evening an organ repairer 
worked all night on the instrument and, 
to keep him company, brought a portable 
wireless set with him. He tuned in to 
some of the Continental stations which 
were broadcasting a late programme. 
This accounted for the “heavenly strains” 
which were described to me. 
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Mr. Hannan Swaffer has severed his 
connection with the Express group of 
newspapers with which he has been as- 
sociated for several years and has joined 
the Daily Herald and People. He will 
now be catering for a public over three 
million strong and he will not be so cir- 
cumscribed as to the subject-matter of 


his writing. For instance, he will now 
contribute articles on spiritualism to the 


papers mentioned—an innovation that 
would have shocked most of the Express 
readers. 


* * KK 


The monthly meetings of the reor- 
ganised National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research have proved so popular that 
some members have been crowded out. 
These meetings are run on the lines of a 
club with informal talks and lantern il- 


lustrations. The meetings are held on 
the first Wednesday of the month and at 
the gathering on May 6th the story of 
the R-101 disaster, by the alleged entity 
of Flight-Lt. Irwin (the captain) was 
related. A few hours after the disaster 
Mrs. Eileen Garrett gave us a sitting at 
which “Schrenck-Notzing,” “Doyle” and 
“Irwin” manifested. The Doyle story 
has already appeared but the Irwin story 
was kept back owing to the pending 
public inquiry into the cause of the dis- 
aster. But the Air Ministry had a copy 
of the protocol and were profoundly in- 
terested. On May 6th. an official en- 
gaged in the construction of airships 
lectured to our members and pointed out 
the extraordinary correspondences _be- 
tween the séance protocol and the known 
facts. This most interesting paper will be 
published in Psychic Research, so 1 will 
not give details here. On June 3rd. we 


are having a discussion on the Margery 
mediumship, with lantern projections. 


* Ke KK 


London is entertaining a number of 
mediums at the time of writing. Mrs. 
Murphy Lydy is with the British College, 
giving trumpet séances in the light; 
Arthur Ford is with the Spiritualist Com- 
munity and the Duncans are at the Lon- 
don Spiritualist Alliance. Mrs. Duncan, 
a Scots woman with a control named 
Albert is alleged to produce the most ex- 
traordinary materialising phenomena in 
a good light. Miss Hazel Ridley, the 


Buffalo voice medium, is visiting the 
Stead Bureau in June. 


* * * K * 


Testing a boy’s capabilities by his 
dreams was the subject of a paper by Dr. 
W. A. Potts, of Birmingham who lec- 
tured in London recently. Dr. Potts is 
a well-known expert on mental problems. 

Dr. Potts told of one boy who failed 
in three businesses. ‘“The parents,” he 
said, “were annoyed when I told them 
that their son was destined to be an 
actor. His dream analysis showed that 
he had to go on the stage. He attended 
a theatrical college, accordingly, for nine 
months and at the end was readily of- 
fered a part by a distinguished actor- 
manager.” Then he spoke of another 
boy who stole coats from college and 
pawned them. ‘“That boy,” he declared, 
“was a medical student. He had passed 
his examinations in physics and chemistty 
without difficulty, but in the next four 
years he never passed another. He 
worked less and less and took to drink. 
I inferred from the first interview that 
he was a born engineer—and he got 
his chance. He stopped drinking and 
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stealing, his employers shortened his 
apprenticeship, and in three years his 
outstanding ability earned him a fine 
post.” Lost memory cases, Dr. Potts as- 
serted, were all cases of people who 
were trying to run away from something 
unpleasant. He talked of a boy in the 
grocery business who suddenly disap- 
peared and was found wandering. On a 
doctor’s advice he was apprenticed to ad- 
vertising, where his capacity for compos- 
ing snappy rhymes was so satisfactory 
that he never lost his memory again. 
TLL ce. 


Italy, home of phenomena connected 
with the Roman Catholic Church, has 
been startled by an alleged “extra” in 
the shape of a figure of Christ which 
was found on a cinematograph film dur- 


ing the course of development. 


At Trieste two young men were tak- 
ing a picture when they saw a brilliant 
vision which they fcund had been te- 
corded on their film: 


The vision appears as a clearly de- 
fned white figure of Christ on some 
thirty exposures of the film and then 
disappears. The ecclesiastical authorities 
have opened an inquiry into all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and have taken 
away the film for scientific examination, 
pending which it 1s announced that no 
precise judgment of the phenomena will 
be given. 

The story is that while two operators 
of the Trieste cinema company, “Mer- 
curius,”” were taking a movie scene at a 
villa near Trieste, the Operators and 
actors were suddenly disturbed: by a 
blinding iight, which left them all in a 
state of nervous prostration and religious 
ecstasy. 

Developing the film in a dark room 
later the Operators were prepared to find 
the negatives spoiled by what they be- 
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lieved to have been a sudden excess of 
sun. To their stupefaction, however, 
they found that the print showed a series 
of luminous transparent white figures of 
Christ with hands outspread, showing the 
stigmata, and moving slightly in a ges- 
ture of benediction. 

Fearing to go on with the develop- 
ment, and also afraid that they would 
not be believed, they sent for the parish 
priest, who cross-examined the youths, 
confirmed the presence of the vision of 
Christ, took their most solemn oath that 
they had done no “taking,” sealed up 
the film, and reported the case to his 
ecclesiastical superiors, who have now 
instituted an inquiry into the authen- 
ticity or not of this cinema “miracle.” 

* ok kK OK 


An account of another alleged miracle 
comes to me from Basra, Iraq. Basra’s 
streets have been thronged with crowds 
of excited Shiahs (one branch of the 
Moslems) following an alleged miracu- 
lous opening of the doors of the shrine 
of Ali, son-in-law of the Prophet, in 
Ashar Mosque. Two women, attempting 
to enter for prayers, were refused ad- 
mission by the doorkeeper. What hap- 
pened is unknown, but the more ignorant 
of the populace assert that Ali miracu- 
lously opened the doors thrice and struck 
the doorkeeper with insanity. All day 
crowds of excited men ran up and down 
che streets, but the police kept the situa- 
tion, potentially a dangerous one, well 
under control. They made baton charges 
when necessary. 


* * KK F 


An amusing duel concerning telepathy 
is in progress between two well-known 
Parisian journalists. One, M. Paul 
Heuzé, is a sceptic, and the other, M. 
Charles Omessa, of La Liberté, is a firm 
believer in telepathy. M. Heuzé opened 
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the battle with a declaration that he 
could not believe in the deliberate trans- 
ference of thought between two people 
without the aid of recognised means of 
communication. M. Omessa retorted that 
he was prepared to prove his contention 
that telepathy existed as a science. He 
proposed that M. Heuzé should make a 
wager on the discussion so that the tele- 
pathic medium should not have his 
trouble for nothing. In reply, M. Heuzé 
says that he is willing to express his be- 
lief in telepathy when two people at a 
distance can transmit to each other sole- 
ly by thought waves such simple things 
as letters of the alphabet or single num- 
bers. Another journalist, M. de la 
Fouchardiére, has now entered the lists 
on the side of the sceptics. He says that 
he will pay £40 to a telepathist who, 
sitting in a locked room with himself, 
M. Paul Heuzé and a lawyer, can trans- 
fer simply by thought waves a date or a 
line of verse to another telepathist sitting 
with M. Omessa in a locked room at the 
office of the latter's newspaper. This £40 
is only the first bet in what promises to 
be quite a lively contest, for M. Omessa 
says he will make an even bet with M. 
Heuzé to any amount the latter may de- 
sire. 
xk OR OK 


Spiritualists in Spain are, 1 am in- 
formed, increasing by leaps and bounds, 
following the government's split with 
the Vatican and the creation of the 
Spanish Republic. Societies are springing 
up everywhere, and M. Aguliar, the pub- 
lisher, (Marqués de Urquijo, 39, Mad- 
rid) is bringing out « series of transla- 
tions of standard works. 

xe KOK X 


An interesting case of hyperaesthesia or 
an abnormal auditory sensitiveness comes 
from Budapest where a child aged five 
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years can hear a pir drop on a cork 
carpet at sixty feet. His name is Stefan 
Janky and he has been the subject of pro- 
longed experimentation. He can hear 
every word that is said by people softly 
conversing at fifty yards and at one hun- 
dred yards can hear sounds quite in- 
audible to ordinary folk. 


In John O’London’s Weekly for Jan- 
uary 3rd, 1931, Professor Sir J. Arthur 
Thomson, LL.D. has a good deal to say 
concerning hyperaesthesia as a suggested 
explanation of some alleged phenomena 
of clairvoyance: 


“Before assuming, as some too readily 
assume, that the phenomena of clair- 
voyance are purely “psychical,” whatever 
that may mean, it is necessary to do more 
towards exhausting the possibilities of 
abnormal sensitiveness or hyperaesthesia; 
and, it is also necessary to have more 
blindfolding experiments to show whether 
vision plays any part in the clairvoyant’s 
discoveries. For scientific purposes it is 
essential to have numerous experiments, 
and a record of the percentage of suc 
cesses and failures, and a note as to the 
blindfold or open-eyed state of the clair- 
voyant. . . 


“Many people have no difficulty in 
hearing the high-pitched voices of bats, 
to which most of us are deaf. A _ horse 
in a stable may recognize its master’s 
footstep as he approaches over the cob- 
ble-stones, and a house-dog knows the 
car's individual noise from a great dis- 
tance. We were told by a physician that 
a patient seriously ill complained bitter 
ly of the frequent bell-ringing between 
two and four in the afternoon, whereas, 
of course, there was no bell-ringing a 
all, not even next door. As the patient 
persisted, the physician had the distur 
bances counted for a troubled hour, and 
found, as he had suspected, that the 
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number corresponded with that of the 
bell-ringings in a consultant's house 
several (we forget how many) doors 
away. 

“Also to be taken account of are phe- 
nomena of hyperaesthesia in hypnotized 
subjects, who sometimes show an extra- 
ordinary sensory acuteness, both visual 
and auditory; and one does not need to 
go beyond the range of normal field- 
naturalists to find irrefutable evidence of 
an acuity of sight that seems to ordinary 
observers almost miraculous. Often have 
we seen a botanist in a slow-going pony- 
cart pick out with his keen eye an un- 
usual flower amid a tangled bank of 
vegetation; and even more remarkable, 
perhaps, is the expertness of ornitho- 
logists in identifying a passing bird or 
insect—a feat that often admits of sub- 
sequent verification. What we are driv- 
ing at is the common-sense conclusion 
that the limits of sensitiveness vary 
greatly and are not to be dogmatically 
defined. The tactility of the blind will 
occur to all, and many people, before 
they rise in the morning, know in their 
bones that the wind is in the east—some- 
times, it must be admitted, when it isn’t. 

“In emphasizing hyperaesthesia we 
seek to indicate the intellectual danger 
of being too sure about the limits of our 
senses. But to extend the limits to in- 
clude what is not experimentally guaran- 
teed, or at any rate hinted at, is credulity 
for the time being. We are susceptible 
to ultra-violet rays, but there is no evi- 
dence that we can use them in our or- 
dinary vision, as ants and bees do. Some 
people have extraordinary acuity of vis- 
ion, but sceptically conducted clairvoyant 
experiments have not demonstrated that 
our eyes can tell us the nature of the 
trinket that lies within a thick-walled 
closed casket. That is much more in- 
credible, on the hyperaesthesia hypothesis, 
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than telling the nature of a card held 
face downward, or enclosed in an en- 
velope. If many well-documented closed 
casket experiments were forthcoming in 
numbers sufficient to eliminate chance 
successes it would be necessary to aban- 
don the hyperaesthetic interpretation of 
clairvoyance. In our judgment it is too 
soon to do so.” 
ee * KX 

At the Fulham Town Hall a few weeks 
ago Sir Oliver Lodge took part in a dis- 
cussion “Can the Scientific Man be Re- 
ligious?”” The Bishop of London pre- 
sided. Sir Oliver, who spoke for an 
hour, said that the question taken liter- 
ally was absurd, because a number of 
scientific men were religious. Kelvin, 
Rayleigh, and Maxwell were three great 
men of the nineteenth century who were 
not only religious but sincere Christians. 

Scientific men for the most part were 
dealing with the material world, a uni- 
verse regarded as a great assemblage of 
different forms of matter. It was in that 
department that the great discoveries had 
been made during the present century. 
Physics had been revolutionary. The 
material world was the place where scien- 
tific man was at work examining the 
properties and the functioning of matter, 
and was little else. 

There was another world—the spirit- 
ual world—where the Bishop was more 
at home, and there were also a great 
number of people engaged in this sphere. 
Both sets of people went on side by side, 
both rational, exploring the truth to the 
best of their ability. These two worlds 
represented the extremes, but there were 
a physical and a psychical world. In the 
former, there was the study of matter 
and something more. involving such 
things as light ana electricity. 

Outside the physica: world there were 
the vast spaces, the ether, which Sit 
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Oliver described as “a very perfect sub- 
stance, beyond ou: ken, which transmits 
light without wasting anything, and 
without loss of quality.” The planets 
moved about in the ether because there 
was nothing to stop them. Motion was 
one of the properties of matter. It was 
inert, did not rebel, and took the line of 
least resistance. 

“All we see of people,” Sir Oliver con- 
tinued, “is their bodies, but the way they 
behave indicates that they have a mind 
and can work with a purpose. That is a 
characteristic of life.’ And men used 
their material bodies, but with a view to 
something higher. He referred to the 
revelation that everything in the universe 
was built up of positive and negative 
cells—all the majesty of the material 
world, the buildings, the landscapes, 
were all the result of the crystalisation 
or grouping of these two things. Scien- 
tific revelation went farther than this, 
because whatever laws regulated material 
bodies also controlled the most distant 
star. The whole universe was under the 
control of one spirit. That was a great 
revelation. 

The lecturer followed this up by say- 
ing, “There are a rather despised group 
of people who call themselves spiritual- 
ists, who say they have found evidence 
of another connection. They found that 
not only are we associated with matter 
for a time here and now, but when we 
leave it, as we have to, although they 
have lost their means of manifestation 
they can, under certain conditions, show 
signs that they are still in existence.” 
This doctrine was quite consistent with 
the rest of his theories, he said. The fact 
was that we were more than matter. The 
question was “Are we limited to this 
world ?” 

He would not know the answer to this, 
Sir Oliver said, but for other things 
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which he found to be facts, although 
they were not generally accepted:—that 
the individual persisted and the individ- 
ual mind continued. People showed that 
they continued by the same method as 
they did on earth. A person departed 
from this life could, under certain con- 
ditions and with difficulty, communicate. 
“T have been at work on this for about 
fifty years,’ Sir Oliver went on, “and 
that is my conclusion. We most certainly 
do not go out of existence, although we 
go out of people’s ken; we go into the 
ether. But our material existence is real- 
ly very trivial; we only last for less than 
a century, and then we go on. The 
material universe is a kind of machine 
which never thinks, never admires, never 
knows; it is meant to work like this, but 
there is something behind it—a mind. 
The object of the mind is to develop our 
individuality and to enable it to continue. 
That is really the meaning of evolution.” 

“The spiritual world is a reality just 
as much as the material world,’ Sir 
Oliver added. ‘The material world 1s 
beginning to show signs of subordina- 
tion. The reality of things is not here 
at all. I believe space is the real home 
of life and mind and spirit. I believe we 
only associate ourselves with matter for 
a short time and for the purpose of de- 
veloping our individuality. I know that 
we continue by the same evidence as | 
know you. There is no doubt in my mind 
at all. I have talked with them, and |! 
know that that is where my real existence 
is. Things of the spirit that are not dis 
cerned by our senses are higher, dearer 
and more permanent than anything on 
earth. The material world will come t0 
an end, but our existence is perpetual.” 

“We are,’ he continued, “a mete 
speck of dust in creation. This might be 
terrifying were it not assured for our com 
solation, that this spiritual and material 
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world, and the whole of this majestic 
universe is controlled and guided by a 
Fatherly Power whose name is Love. In 
that faith we can face any destiny that 
might befall us in the future. It is alarm- 
ing that we should go on for ever, but 
that is our destiny—a wonderful thing.” 
xk OR RK 


A remarkable series of experiments 
was described by Professor W. Fearnon 
Halliday in a lecture on spiritualism, 
which he gave before members of the 
Kingston Congregational Guild recently. 

Professor Halliday, who has written a 
great deal upon the subject of psycho- 
logy, said that it was very easy to assert 
that mediums were frauds, but that at- 
titude never solved anything, and dis- 
tinguished men had gained great comfort 
from their belief in spiritualism. He, the 
lecturer, did not believe in it, but many 
honest people were spiritualists because 
they thought they had been convinced. 
However, in his view, the subject needed 
the closest scientific investigation. 


On one occasion he was in a stranger's 
house when he was asked to give a char- 
acter reading from a photograph, and he 
was able to say that the man, who was 
dead, had died from drink. They thought 
that he had some uncanny power, but his 
psychological explanation was that all 
the people in the room knew the dead 
man and his fate, with the result that 
they were thinking about him at the time 
the professor was looking at the photo- 
gtaph, so that there was thought trans- 
mission. ‘Two students came from the 
Continent to see him, but owing to the 
fact that he was ill at the time, he was 
unable to see them. One of them, a girl, 
was in difficulties, and was very disap- 
pointed in not being able to speak to 
him. He had never met the girl and 
knew nothing about her, but suddenly 
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he found himself being urged to go and 
see the girl, and he could not overcome 
the urge. Afterwards explanations fol- 
lowed, and she told him that she had 
been praying for two hours that, as she 
could not go to see him, he would come 
to see her. “You can call that coin- 
cidence if you like,” said Professor Halli- 
day, “but that is thought transmission; 
telepathy is a fact, proved over and over 
again, and scientists admit that it is so.” 

Referring to the sub-conscious mind, 
the lecturer said that it stored up many 
impressions of which one was not con- 
scious until under hypnotic power, when 
these were laid bare. Crystal gazing was 
a device for ensuring passivity on the 
part of the medium, and, like the In- 
dian trick in which laokers-on thought 
they saw a boy climb up a rope sus- 
pended in mid-air, so people thought that 
they saw things in the crystal. Describ- 
ing a trick which was played on a med- 
tum, who was perfectly honest, Professor 
Halliday said that a young woman went 
to a séance, and the medium described a 
young man who was supposedly dead, 
but who, in actual fact, was non-existent 
and who was the hero of the first novel 
the visitor had written. 


Nevertheless, he believed in resurrec- 
tion and that if one wanted to believe in 
immortality one had to live a certain 
type of life on this earth. 

* eK OF OK 


The Marylebone Spiritualist, Associa- 
tion held their annual general meeting 
on Wednesday, May 20th, and reported 
extraordinary progress. I recently re- 
marked in these Notes that the Associa- 
tion had taken the Queen’s Hall for their 
services. The result of this bold experi- 
ment is that the Sunday evening at- 
tendances have been doubled, more than 
50,000 people taking advantage of the 
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increased accommodation. In _ conse- 
quence, the Queen’s Hall has been 
booked for a further twelve months. The 
net increase of the membership of the 
Association for the year is 179, with 389 
more associates. The meetings for clair- 
voyance and psychometry drew more than 
10,000 persons, and 1,000 members and 
associates had private sittings. More 
than 1,000 persons per month sought re- 
lief from the healing centre connected 
with the Association. 
ee OK OK * 


Amongst the more interesting books 
which I have received during the past 
month is a new edition of that classic 
of psychical research, “An Adventure,” 
and the authors’ names are revealed pub- 
licly for the first time. They are Anne 
Moberly and Eleanor Jourdain, names 
well known in academic circles. It has 


always been an open secret as to the 
authorship of the work, but the story 


told was such an amazing one that the 
ladies decided to publish it anonymously. 

“An Adventure” first appeared in 1911 
and describes how two ladies, visiting 
Versailles for the first time, wandered 
about the grounds and found themselves 
suddenly transported into the life and 
gaieties of the French court of 1789. The 
people they spoke to, the buildings they 
saw—and even the general appearance 
of the gardens were different from what 
they are to-day. 

The people (including Marie An- 
toinette) and everything appeared so 
real that the ladies had an idea they had 
stepped back 120 years and only realised 
what had happened when they com- 
menced making inquiries about the 
strange characters they had encountered. 

The whole affair so interested Miss 
Moberly and her friend that they wrote 
an account of the occurrence but dared 
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not put their names to it. They submitted 
the report to the London S.P.R. which 
turned it down. The late Sir William 
Barrett interested himself in the case and 
at last accepted it as authentic. 


For nine years the authors of “An Ad- 
venture’ diligently sought evidence which 
would confirm their story and the records 
of their researches has been deposited in 
the Bodleian Library. The present 
(fourth) edition’ contains the result of 
much of their research work and is te- 
plete with many illustrations and maps. 


“An Adventure” is one of the classics 
of psychical research and should be in 
the hands of every student of the subject. 
The present edition is the more valuable 
as it contains a prefatory note by J. W. 
Dunne, the author of another classic: 
“An Experiment with Time.” 

* eK KX 


Mr. W. C. Hartmann, of Jamaica, 
N.Y., that indefatigable compiler of 
names and addresses sends me the latest 
(1931) edition of his International Dr- 
ectory of Psychic Science and Spiritualism 
which is published by the Occult Press, 
Jamaica at one dollar. The work is up- 
to-date and is invaluable to those who 
wish to get in touch with fellow workers 
in all parts of the world. I can cordially 
commend it to my readers. 

ke KOK * 


[We feel able to endorse very heartily 
what Mr. Price says of the new Edition 
of Hartmann’s Directory. The references 
to Psychic Research organizations, both 
home and foreign, are now fully detailed 
in a special list (pp. 129-148) under the 
general title “International, National. 
and Prominent Societies.” The work ‘ 
establishing its usefulness, and promises 
to be a standard of reference in all mat 
ters concerning psychical activities. Ed.] 


1. London, Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1931 7/6 net. 
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